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Review of the Month 


per Liberal-Democratic Party on September 17 announced a new 
S-point policy program. As the Kishi Cabinet has not made 
known its administrative policy since its inauguration in July, it 
may be said that the Government has clarified its policy for the 

TORY ANNOUNCES first time through the new party line an- 

A NEW POLICY nounced by the Administration Party, a 
practice quite unprecedented in Japan’s 
political history. The Tory’s new policy program embraces prac- 


tically all major problems in the fields of politics, education, in-~ 
dustry, labor and diplomacy. Equipped with this new party policy, . 


the Liberal Democratic Party has commenced its nation-wide cam- 


paigns, which are taking party leaders to almost all principal ° 


cities of the countries for more than 40 days from September 20, 
presumably to pave the way for the forthcoming general election. 

The five-point administrative policy made public by the Liberal- 
Democratic Party on September 17 carries five slogans: 
politics worthy of the trust by the people; 2) Education and tech- 
nology capable of producing a new generation; 3) Positive stabili- 
zation of industry and epochal expansion of exports; 4) Orderly 
labor practices and social welfare to all the people; and 5) Diplo- 
macy for linking Asia with the rest of the world through the 
United Nations. Under the first slogan, the Liberal-Democratic 
Party promises the elimination of corruption among governmental 
officials and prevention of dishonest activities by lobbyists through 
the enforcement of a law against influence peddling while under 
the second slogan providing for education the Party places stress 
on morals, history, geography and science; scholarships for talents; 
construction and expansion of school buildings; and the promotion 
of scientific education in electronics and others. In the industrial 
policy taken up under the third slogan, the goal of a five-year 
economic plan is set in 1962 with the increase in employment by 
5 million men, the elevation of living standards by 40 percent 
and the boost of annual exports to $5,000 million. Also provided 
for under this slogan are the prevention of sharp business fluctua- 
tions, the planned utilization of industrial funds, the increase in 
savings through consumption economization and the easier plan- 
ning of international accounts through the reform of the trade 
and exchange control system now in operation. Placed under 
this heading at the same time are the elevation of income levels 
in agriculture, forestry and fisheries to rectify the existing gaps 
with incomes in other industries; the boost of productivity in 
smaller industries for the eventual stabilization of their positions; 
and the enforcement of a 10-year highway construction plan along 
with extensive riparian and land-development projects. Among 
the activities provided for under the fourth slogan are a long- 
range economic plan for the attainment of full employment, the 
stabilization of minimum wage systems by industry and region, 
the rescrutiny of various labor committtees, and the clearer defini- 
tion of legal and illegal limits of labor disputes. Also coming un- 
der this heading is cheaper medical treatment through the comple- 


1) Clean . 


~ 
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tion of the medical insurance system applicable to 
all strata of the nation. A special national annuity 
system for aged, more housing, juvenile welfare, relief 
measures for ‘“‘ladies of easy virtue’’ and the eradica- 
tion of T.B. in ten years are also stressed. Under the 
fifth slogan, the Party promises its endeavor to propel 
peaceful diplomacy through the United Nations from 
the standpoint of a free democracy. The efforts are 
also pledged for a ban on A-H bombs, the realization 
of disarmament and the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions with Southeast Asiatic nations through the estab- 
lishment of a development fund and a technical cen- 
tre, as well as a contribution towards world peace 
through the possession of the defense strength com- 
mensurate with Japan’s national resources. 

While the new five-point policy of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party is full of good ideas and capital plans, 
the Japanese people are apparently more desirous 
of being informed of the Government’s policy to cope 
with an impending economic crisis in preference to 
any lofty ideals given in abstract terms. They are 
gravely concerned about the course of business transi- 
tions. The Ministry of Finance and the Bank of 
Japan, extremely on guard against the present econo- 
mic trends, opine that the actual improvement of 
Japan’s international accounts cannot be hoped for 
without the further cooling of investment-minded 
enterprisers. As far as the letters of credit opened 
for imports and received for exports are concerned, 
Japanese trade has become comparatively balanced, 
and the exchange balance is likely to rise into the 
black from about October. Such an improvement, 
however, is largely artificial in nature, as imports 
have been strongly curbed through monetary manipu- 
lations while the enthusiasm for imports among 
economic circles is still running high, in the opinion 
of the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan. 
Other governmental organs, however, do not neces- 
sarily hold the same view, as well manifested in their 
demands for bulky budgetary appropriations. The 
Liberal-Democratic Party on its part is more strongly 
opposed to the adoption of any measures considered 
further contributive to depression. It is because of 
this opposition of many governmental offices to the 
Finance Ministry’s view that no definite decision has 
as yet been made on the compilation policy of the 
fiscal 1958 budget. The 5-point policy of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party indicating the goals five years 
ahead without clarifying the policy for determining 
the business transitions in the immediate future cer- 
tainly leaves even expert enterprisers at a loss, not 
to speak of the dismay and dissatisfaction of the 


masses not sufficiently informed of economic trans- 
mutations. 


ie United Nations General Assembly now meeting 

in its 12th session in New York is attracting par- 
ticular attention of the Japanese people in general 
for the reason that the Japanese delegate is able to 
speak and express Japan’s view on world 


U.N. ; ; 
JAPAN problems for the first time since his coun- 
try s admission to the international or- 
ganization. It was at the 2lst session of UNGA when 
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late Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu sp 
Mr. Shigemitsu’s speech, then, was just a “courtesy” 
address to express Japan’s gratitude. On the contrary, 
the speech delivered at the present session of UNGA} 
on September 19 by Japanese Foreign Minister Ai-- 
ichiro Fujiyama was a general speech for Japan 
a full-fledged member on equal terms with other) 
member countries. a 
One of the noteworthy points of Mr. Fujiyama’s} 
speech is his reference to the participation of Malaya) 
in the United Nations to stress Japan’s sympathy for} 
the early realization of political independence and/ 
racial self-determination of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa and to emphasize that to respect the wishes . 
of the peoples in the regions concerned is the matter 
of first importance in handling any disputes surround- | 
ing racial self-determination. Japan had Western } 
civilization introduced into herself some 90 odd years” 
ago and her people as an Asian race fully understand 
Western culture. Japan today is a country where 
Western culture and civilization have been fully devel- 
oped. In this sense, it may not be too much to say 
that Japan is one of the countries most fitted to 
serve as a medium between the colored and white 
peoples and between underdeveloped nations and 
advanced industrial countries. It is earnestly hoped | 
that Japan be given a chance to be able to make use ~ 
of her unique position for the sake of world peace. 


wo negotiations between Japan and the Soviet Union 

have got under way in recent months. The first — 
are negotiations for trade between the two nations 
and the second are the talks for the security of 
TWO SOVIET. Japanese Coastal fishing operations 
JAPAN TALKS im the vicinity of the Kuriles. The 
first negotiations for trade (refer 
to the “‘Foreign Trade’’ column), aiming at the con- 
clusion of a trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries, have been in session in Tokyo between Minister 
Sadao Hirose as chief delegate representing Japan 
and Mr. I. F. Semichastnov, acting Minister of Foreign 
Trade, representing the Soviet Union. The Soviet- 
Japan trade talks, the first of the kind in 16 years 
since 1951, also marks the first trade negotiations 
Japan has held with a country of the Communist bloc 
since the war’s termination. The trade agreement 
drafts of the two countries as clarified at the start 
of the negotiations appear to be widely different. 
As the negotiations have progressed, however, the 
two parties have apparently been nearing a com- 
promise. Despite the gap between the claims of the 
two countries, the Soviet Union is eager for trade 
with Japan while Japan, on its part, is also desirous 
of promoting trade with any countries based on simple 
commercial transactions without any political strings. 
Japan’s trade with the Soviet Union since prewar years 
has been quite insignificant in her total trade. Postwar 
trade between the two countries, steadily recovering 
since about 1954, has further dwindled. The largest 
trade witnessed between the two countries after the 
war in 1956 hardly exceeded the $3,000,000 mark both 
ways. With the import prices of Soviet commodities 


> With development 
operations in Siberia due to make steady progress, 


sidered welcome. 


_ Even after the restoration of diplomatic relations 
between Japan and the Soviet Union, many Japanese 
fishing boats have been captured by Soviet authori- 
ties for violation of territorial waters. For the se- 
curity of Japanese fishing operations in the Northern 
Pacific waters, the Foreign Office here, through 
Japanese Ambassador Suemitsu Kadowaki at Mos- 
cow, asked the Soviet Government for 1) the guaran- 
tee of safe fishing operation in the coastal waters of 
the Southern Kuriles; 2) Permission for the visits of 
_ Japanese nationals to the graves of their relatives 
‘in Etorofu and Kunashir; and 3) the lighting of 
the lighthouse at the Kaigara island. In reply, 
_the Soviet Government agreed to talk over the safe 
fishing issue, but rejected to talk over the last two 
_issues on the ground that the entry of Japanese 
4 into these areas were not acceptable for military 
reasons. The frequent occurrence of violations of ter- 
ritorial waters is due to the absence of any definite 
_ boundaries as Japan and the Soviet Union have not 
as yet concluded a peace treaty. Japan, on the basis 
of International Law adopts the three-knots terri- 
_ torial waters principle while the Soviet side sticks to 
12 knots for territorial waters. It is expected that 
_ further talks will be held between the two countries 
on safe fishing operation with special reference to 
_ fishing waters, the number of fishing boats and the 
- amount of catches concerned. As the problem of safe 
fishing operation has an important bearing on the 
welfare of petty fishers, it is hoped that the Soviet 
side will give its consideration to this problem from 
the standpoint of humanity. 


CCORDING to the schedule of Sohyo’s autumn labor 
offensive, overall ‘‘recourse to force’’ by key 
member unions involving workers in major indus- 
tries such as iron-steel, shipbuilding, express, coal, 
ep railways, communications and tele- 

he ies communication is expected. The 
fall labor struggle under Sohyo’s 
sponsorship is expected to highlight 1) opposition to 
punishments to members of government and public 
workers unions; 2) a struggle for minimum wages; 
and 3) a struggle for wage raises by civilian workers 
unions. What will be the scale of this autumn offen- 
sive and what blow it may deal to the life of the 
masses and economic operations are quite unpredic- 
table. According to present indications, however, it 
is very unlikely that the fall labor struggle will 
reach to the proportions more disastrous than that 
of the spring labor offensive. This conservative view 
is based on the following reasons: 1) At the national 
convention of Sohyo held this summer, views against 
the excesses of the present labor movement were 
predominant, indicating the rising tide of self-reflec- 
tion on the part of union members; and 2) The rise 
of a second union within the National Railways 
Workers Union, the staunchest of the die-hards of 


Japanese labor unions, threatening that any ‘“‘iJlegal’’ 
labor movements against public opinion will mean 
the split of Sohyo itself. For all that, the recent at- 
titude of the Government to unnecessarily offend 
unions is quite regrettable. The Government’s at- 
tempt to enact a new law to control “‘illegal’’ labor 
excesses is taboo. It will be better for the Govern- 
ment to try to enforce the existing labor regulations 
faithfully and boldly, as they are good and strong 
enough to deal with any labor excesses. The Goy- 
ernment is responsible for mollycoddling labor unions 
by neglecting the scrupulous enforcement of exist- 
ing labor regulations. Any excesses of labor unions 
such as the check-offs of union fees out of wages by 
management, desertions under the pretext of ‘‘offi- 
cial”’ holidays and surprise ‘‘workshop”’ rallies during 
office hours are perfectly punishable under the pur- 
view of the existing labor regulations. 

The Socialist Party, on its part, is urged to be 
autonomously independent from the yokes of Sohyo. 
Its policy of an overall support to Sohyo’s autumn 
struggle is quite unjustifiable even though Sohyo is 
a major ‘“‘sponsor’’ for the Socialists in the forth- 
coming general election. The Socialist Party, as a 
full-fledged political organization, should have the 
backbone strong enough to go “its own way’’ to 
speak on equal terms to Sohyo. The Socialist Party, 
as we understand, is not a party henpecked only by 
Sohyo. Whether a good labor practice can be est- 
ablished in Japan depends solely on the efforts and 
judgements of the three parties concerned—the Gov- 
ernment, the Socialists and Sohyo. 


Te Government at its Cabinet meeting on Sep- 
tember 19 decided to set the foreign currency 
budget for the second half of fiscal 1957 (October, 
1957-March, 1958) at $1,572 million (exclusive of the 

EXCHANGE BUDGET ‘teServe fund of $80 million), 

FOR 2ND HALF $514 million smaller than the 

first-half appropriation of 
$2,086 million. In view of the fact that the spend- 
ing under the foreign currency budget for the first 
half, due to close at the end of September, is likely 
to stand at about $1,700 million on the basis of 
actual transactions, however, the scale’ of the second- 
half foreign currency budget is not necessarily small- 
scaled. 

In the compilation of the second-half foreign cur- 
rency budget, it is understood that utmost attention 
was paid to prevent Japan’s international accounts 
from running into the red. In other words, the second- 
half foreign currency budget has been squeezed in to 
the estimated capacity (*¥1,590 million) of Japan’s for- 
eign currency payment budget, a formula contrary to 
the past practice of setting the total on the basis of 
estimated payments for different import products. In 
order to curb the possible hike of prices due to the 
shortage of major import items, however, special 
care was apparently taken by the Government for 
properly making adequate foreign currency alloca- 
tions in order to prevent the hike of domestic prices 
due to the import shortage. In view of the possible 
supply-demand transitions of key commodities and 
materials and on the assumption that the tight- 
money policy is bound to continue, however, the 
second-half foreign currency budget is apparently 
accepted by economic circles as properly acceptable. 
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Business Indicators 


Production :—Industrial production in July con- 
tinued to mark time with the overall index almost 
equalling the June equivalent. On the list of major 
groups, machinery, textiles, ceramics and rubber 
goods tended steadily downward, but the loss due 
to their retreats was sufficiently counterbalanced by 
the gains of coal-petroleum products, paper-pulp, 
chemicals, mining, iron-steel and non-ferrous metals. 
Particularly ahead in July was the petroleum pro- 
ducts group which beat July by 5.7 percent, as mount- ES a4 er 
ing stock-piles of imported crude oil compelled re- ~ 
finers to boost operation. The same was the case 


with iron and steel as the rising amount of imported 1955 1956 5 }) 


iron ores forced steel mills to operate at near-capa- ia Fi f 
city despite the weakening steel market. Also uP cent. Also up were chemicals and hide-leather goods 
was the production of filament rayon yarn in the (up some 15.0 percent). July-end inventories of all 
face of increasing signs of oversupply and the con- mining and manufacturing products as a whole mark- 
sequent weakening of market quotations. With the ed a sharp gain of 42.5 percent over a year ag 0. 
MITI-recommended production curtailment due to In this comparison, the sharpest increase was re- 
start from August, filament rayon mills kept them- gistered by textiles, machinery and petroleum pro- 


selves busy and the yarn output in July eclipsed the —_qucts (all up nearly 60.0 percent over a year ago). 
June mark by 4.0 percent. The July production of Inventories in the hands of merchants, on the other: 


chemical fertilizers marked a gain of 4.3 percent over hand, were on the wane due to hesitant restocking: 
June, as the power supply was favorable. operations, although the July-end balance was 27.2! 
1. JULY PRODUCTION INDICES percent higher than a year ago, with iron-steel pro- 

(3650100) ducts topping the list with the gain of 77.4 percent: 


feces Tet. Against Against 


10g? Petacaet elma remalule; and textiles (up 30.0 percent) coming second. Equally’ 


ae 1956 brisk was the increase of imported raw and pro-: 
aeunes ng) eeteistenre 298.8 298.9 00.0 119.1 ‘ 3 \ 
ats pono Age ee ee cessed materials whose inventories at the end of July 
INNING *eeeeeesessesecesese i é * < 2 
Manufacturing ++++++++++. tse 329.7 | (B20) 99:9 | 419.9 were 55.1 percent larger than a year ago. The in- 
Iron & Stee] «-+eeeee sees 289.6 28297 $1008 119;9 creasing tempo in this branch, although somewhat. 
Non-Ferrous Metals +++++- 239.1 239.7 100.3 119.6 retarded in July, is estimated to have regained im- 
Machinery++++scceesssecse = 455.0 445.8 = 98.0 147.7 petus in August as imports continued high. 
Steel Ships s++essseeesee+ 720.38. 720.3 ~»= «100.0 -S:«124,7 
Roebling Sioeks “uppity sel eT R734 ci 78th) 400, 0nd eee 2. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
Textiles+++++seseees st eeeee 352.7 351.4 99.6 113.8 (1950 average=100) 
Paper & Pulp -s+eeseserees 339.4 347.9 102.5 1201 yaaa Jaly Against Against 
Chemicals +--+. tee eeceecee 305.7 B111 101.8 121.9 19 7 fi June, July, 
O80")  196TT" gaya eee 
Pharmaceuticals ++-++++++++ 1,217.0 1,217.0 100.0 126.0 Mining Manufactisian cata aienna 195.6 108.4 142.5 
Oil Products «+-e+- aortas 572.4 6)1.3 105.0 TWA lag | Mi . i rs ase ne ae 
. ning eee eeeseeeeeeeeeesee = ie 
Ceramics) ¢er ca Senta 263.3 2506 95.2 1143 ; { : : 
Rubber Goods+essseseeess 246.0 «22.9 94.7 180.6 ie ek (eae ee as ear te 
Leather Goods +«..-.- s+ 293,38 298.8 = 100.0 «196.5 hectare oo. 2 ; ; : : 
Daily Necessaries ---+- noc 241.6 238.2 98.6 105.2 Bly Metals «sees. ies 114.0 105.8 139.4 
Lumber s+eseeseessesscess 186.2 186.2 100.0 109.8 Menineiyicittcrsoxreossng haa et Sigh sae 
Foodstuffs +++ssescsccssecs 226.0 233.0 103.1 102.4 Textilesssecccscccceeceees 194.7 206.0 105.8 167.2 
To baecowns ais aaletuies ete slate 143.4 161.3 112.5 106.3 Paper, Pulp esesesseceeees 261.9 330.6 126.2 119.7 
Somce: MITI. Chemicals++e++eseseeeeees 2854 263.6 116.9 129.6 
Petroleum, Coal Products+- 248.8 263.6 105.9 158.2 
Inventories :—It may thus be noted that some of Ceramics seesesscseseeees 148.2 159.3 107.5 112.5 
key industrial products already showing signs of Rubber Goods: cr-sottycese AGS fa 4 eee 
‘a forced sali z E x Hides, Leathers eseescceee 126.3 147.9 114.7 119.6 
oversupplies torged ahead in July. The increase in Others sescsscsccsesccees 120.4 125.2 104.0 143.4 
supplies at a tempo swifter than the gain in demand Source: MITI, 


naturally served to boost inventories, For instance, 
the balance of inventories of finished products (min- 
ing and manufacturing inclusive in the hands of 
manufacturers registered a gain of 8.4 percent in 
July over June. Particularly noteworthy was the 
hike of paper-pulp inventories which rose 26.0 per- 


Prices :—With inventories of finished products as 
well as imported raw and processed materials in- 
creasing, prices were inevitably affected, as inven- 
tory financing was not large enough to prevent sacri- 
fice sales. According to the Weekly Wholesale Price 
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Wholessle Price Indices~—-+— renee 


(June, 1950=100) 
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survey by the Economic Planning Board, the whole- 
sale prices, which tended weakening from April, con- 
; tinued downward in August with the overall index 
for August down 7.4 percent from the March (1957) 
peak. The sharpest loss was registered by metals 
_ which receded 24.1 percent from the July level and 
nearly 30.0 percent from a year ago. Among the 
metals group, however, steel round bars and angles 
_ made active rallies under the support of production 
_curtailments but scrap steel and non-ferrous metals 
' continued soft. Equally weak were textiles, parti- 
; cularly rayon filament yarn, although cotton and 
4 woollen yarns managed to mark time. Thus, the 
overall index was about 9.0 percent lower than a 
' year ago. With the exception of metals and textiles, 
. however, the wholesale prices in August stood higher 
than a year ago with building materials, fuels, food- 
_ stuffs and machinery particularly advancing. 


3. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950=100) 


March, August, Ntsc, August, 

. 1957 1956 
Total Average +++*+++++s 174.6 161.7 92.6 97.2 
Foodstuffs+++++e+e+sseee 164.8 152.6 92.6 107.7 
Textiles--+++e+ersseeeee 89.2 83.6 eye 91.2 
Fuels -++eeeeeseesesseee 174.2 189.9 103.8 109.8 
Metals «-+sseeesseceaee 307.4 POE} 13.9 72.6 
Machinery+++++++s-e++05 200.6 199.5 99.5 107.3 
Building Materials ----++ 248.6 252.2 101.4 112.5 
Chemicals ++++++++++eees 108.9 107.4 98.6 161.9 
Sundries +++++eceseceee a rare 139.9 101.6 194.6 
Producer Goods +++++++« 186.8 172.3 92.2 Res; 
Consumer Goods-++++++s 152.8 142.9 93.5 106.4 
Investment Goods «++++s 276.5 238.8 86.4 87.2 


Note: As of mid-month. 
Source: Economic Planning Board. 


Living Cost:—With wholesale prices marking 
time, the living cost naturally followed suit. The 
consumer price index, down marginally in June, how- 
ever, began to rally in July principally because of 
the rise of expenses for staple foods and housing 
items (land and housing rents inclusive). With light- 
fuel, housing and food (except staple food) expenses 
up, the living cost index in July rose 6.3 percent. 
The future prospects are not definitely certain. Pro- 
_ vided wholesale prices continue to soften further, 
consumer prices will be compelled to follow suit. 
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With wholesale prices apparently slackening the 
downward tempo in recent months, the slip of the 
living cost is not expected guaranteed, particularly 
as there is every chance of private railway fares, 
the public bath charge and the consumer rice price 
being raised in unison. The future transition of the 
living cost, therefore, depends largely on the extent 
of impact of mounting inventories on the movement 
of wholesale prices. 


4. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 


(1951=100) 
Against Against 

oor tae dune, uly, 
1957 1956 
Total Average +++++e+e++ 121.6 122.3 100.6 106.3 
Foodstuffs+++++s+e+++. 116.9 117.8 100.8 109.3 
Staple+seseesseeeees 124.4 12722 102.3 105.0 
Non-staple+++++ese++ 113.0 112.9 99.9 112-1 
Clothing se+secesesses 83.2 83,2 100.0 100.5 
Light-Fuel+e+esseeeeee 145.8 146.0 100.1 107.0 
Housings ++e+ees sesees 150.6 152.8 101.5 106.8 
Miscellaneous «+++++++ 144.9 145.2 100.2 102.3 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Consumer Demand :—Another cardinal reason for 
the standstill of consumer prices is the continued 
strength of consumer demand. For instance, sales 
of department stores throughout the country in June 
this year topped ¥22,200 million, marking a sharp 
gain of 22.8 per cent over a year ago. Equally ener- 
getic were the sales in July when the proceeds of 
department stores (in the Tokyo metropolitan area) 
soared 24.7 percent over a year before, well indica- 
tive of fattened purses of urban wage earners due 
to wage boosts. Equally favorable have been the in- 
come of agrarian workers on the strength of the two- 
year-long bumper crop. For all that, the propensity 
to save has continued strong, as the consumption 
trend has been sound and steady. Meanwhile, in- 
ventory and equipment investments have apparently 
hit the ceiling, as rising inventories have served to 
apply a brake to fresh inventory financing while the 
tight-money policy has compelled many plant-equip- 
ment investments to be deferred. According to the 
Economic Planning Board, the July total of new 
orders for machinery (from private sources except 
shipping) at ¥24,600 million was about 40.0 percent 
smaller than the monthly average in the preceding 
three months (April to June and nearly half the 
monthly average in October through December, 1956. 


5. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1955 1956 

Indices Indices 
zo ie ae ee 

ago as 100) ago as 100) 
November «+++++ 195.3 112.4 235.2 120.4 
December ++++++ 410.2 111.6 525.7 128.2 
January +*+++e+s 145.8 113.6 17233 118.2 
February ++++++ 145.3 120.4 176.0 121.1 
March «eersees 203.1 117.2 260.0 127.9 
April sseesesees 196.2 118.0 239.0 121.8 
May ceeceesees 176.2 119.2 212.0 120.2 
June sesssesees 181.1 123.1 222.3 122.8 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist from MITI figures. 
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Money and Banking ri ie 


Quiet Going :—The monetary situation was com- 
paratively quiet in August. Responsible for the trend 
were: 1) The withdrawal excess of financial funds 
in August, as in July, was unexpectedly small; 2) 
The shrinkage of the Bank of Japan note issue 
eclipsed the set goal; and 3) The expansion of the 
- Bank of Japan’s credit was consequently tinier than 
expected. Thus, the much-feared “August money 
crisis’ failed to appear. It was originally estimated 
that funds on the market would register a shortage 
of about ¥60,000 million due to the expected with- 
drawal excess in August, and that the Bank of Japan’s 
credit would be compelled to swell to that extent. 
Actual showings of money in August shattered the 
original expectations. The withdrawal excess of 
financial funds was confined to ¥46,700 million, some 
£13,300 million smaller than expected. Particularly 
small was the withdrawal excess in the Foreign 
Exchange Account which amounted to ¥ 21,700 million 
as compared with the original mark of ¥30,000 mil- 
lion and far smaller than the similar excess of ¥47,- 
300 million in May, 44,500 million in June and 
¥ 29,300 million in July, principally due to a steady 
improvement of the foreign currency balance under 
the tight-money policy. A decrease in the tax revenue 
due to payment defaults even by some of key in- 
dustries because of money shortage and the slackened 
tempo of recollections by the Japan Development 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank of Japan and similar 
finance corporations were also responsible. The 
shrinkage of the Bank of Japan note issue during 
August amounting to ¥13,200 million also betrayed 
the original target of ¥*5,000 million. As a result, 
the balance of note issue at the close of August stood 
at ¥650,400 million while the average balance for 
the month registered ¥626,300 million. Thus, the 
gap of the average balance of note issue in August 
as compared with the equivalent a year ago was 
markedly narrowed to ¥68,400 million. The sharp 
shrinkage of the note issue is generally attributable 
to retrenchment policies adopted by major enterprises 
to cope with the growing cash shortage, another 
effect of the tight-money policy. Equally noteworthy 
is the unexpectedly small total of import security 
money deposited with the Bank of Japan through city 
banks. Such deposits, originally expected to reach 
¥ 13,000 million in August, amounted to only ¥9,300 
million at the end of the month. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the expansion of the Bank of Japan’s 
credit was far more restricted than originally estimated 
while the balance of Bank of Japan loans at the end 
of the month stood at ¥521,200 million, up ¥37,300 
million. 


Major Issues:—Behind the unexpectedly calm 
showing of money in August were noted several 
unfavorable factors in store. The number of dis- 
honored bills, which attained a postwar peak in July, 
repeated the unwelcome feat in August by totalling 
63,725, according to the Tokyo Clearing House. The 
ratio of the number of dishonored bills to the number 
of bills cleared (a barometre of money shortage) also 
registered a new record by reaching 1.22%, eclipsing 


the past high of 1.15% in May, 1954 when d 
was in full swing. It is also noteworthy that 
dishonored bills have been made by manufactur 
and that the number and amount of bills has t 
decreasing because of the dwarfing of the sizes 
transactions. All these developments are well in-} 
dicative of the increasing effects of the  tight-money | 
policy on trade and industry and the steady sprea¢ 
of money shortage from merchants to manufacturers, | 

On the other hand, the number of textile merchants} 
going bankrupt in August numbered 53 (those with) 
debts exceeding ¥10 million), a sharp decrease from} 
July, as merchants grew more cautious in transac-} 
tions and banks began active inventory and relief’ 
financing operations. Th: money market today is! 
faced by two cardinal problems—inventory financin | 
and plant-equipment funds. Active inventory financ- 
ing is bound to become more necessary. Parallel 
with the progress of deflationary developments, sales | 
are bound to become inactive. While production wi 1 | 
be forced to dwindle gradually inventories are destine 
to mount. Demands for inventory financing funds | 
have already been made in various industrial sector 
including canned salmon (for ¥9,000 million), rayon 
filament (¥6,000 million), iron-steel, non-ferrous. 
metals, textiles, chemicals, hides-leathers, paper- pulp, 
and rubber. This tendency is likely to become in-— 
tensified with the approach of the year-end. Such. 
inventory financing will become compulsory in order 
to prevent acute repercussions due to take place 
otherwise in related industries and subcontract mills. 
Whether city banks will be able to look after such 
inventory financing generously in the face of tight 
restrictions by the Bank of Japan, however, is prob 
lematic. 

As regards plant-equipment funds, the Pa | 
for such funds has decreased somewhat due to defer- 
ments of some of new expansion projects made com-_ 
pulsory under the tight-money policy. What have 
remained behind after such screenings, however, are 
vital projects indispensable for the industries con- 
cerned. Hence, banks will be obliged to take care 
of fund supplies to finance such undertakings. To 
find sources for the necessary funds will cudgel the 
brains of bankers. | 


1. MONEY IN AUGUST 
(In 100 million) 


August, August, 
1957 1956 
1, Financial funds «cccsccccccccecccccs A 467 4 308 
2. Short-term bonds «cesscccccccccsecs 10 8 
3. Bank of Japan Account: 
LBS oases 0-0:0i6.6)soapinre aie wialevaleracevaaviiis 373 301 
(Balance) eee decccccnccccccacece (5,212) (927) 
Short-term bonds «eesescecseneres 0 28 
Long-term bondSeeersserseccvereces 3 ae 
Private deposits sssesecssesecseece NG IN 4 
Ot liers Pie. capes lace s:s, abetpionara dace sss eintetesaiaie A 32 15 
FT OTE] |e n:erc.eistaieleieiaiaca le ale alaiala/c elaine 325 349 
4. Total (Note issue change) ++++seseee a 182 a 5) 
5. Note “isswe (0's eres a atid Shaw isretetele rte 6,504 5,925 | 
6. All banks account: 
Total deposits ossssesecccccccccees 579 899 
Real’ deposits ss+cccscesuvevccecne 419 491 


Aserees Decreases. 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


OCTOBER, 1957 | 


Recovery On:—The stock market continued 
soundly stiff into September with the Dow-Jones 
average of the 225 pivotals reaching 538.44 as of 
August 9, up ¥66.01 or 13.97% over the July 25 low 
of ¥472.43. With the July 25 low some ¥122.03 or 
20.66% below the year’s high (so far) of May 4 at 
¥595.46, the August 9 average means the recovery 
‘of about 50.0% from the July bottom. The volume 
_ of turnovers began to rally parallel with the recovery 
of share quotations. The daily average transactions 
_ for the first nine days of September stood at 31,983,000 
shares, far eclipsing the equivalent average of 
17,772,000 shares in June and topping the April high 
of 31,920,000 shares. Chiefly responsible for the re- 
covery from early August through September are 
_ the prospective bumper crop of rice for this year, 
_ the steady improvement of the balance of interna- 
F tional accounts due to favorable exports, and the 
3 ‘rise of an international tendency towards exchange 
' rate rectifications following upon the latest devalua- 
- tion of France and Rupiah which came as a spur to 
the stock market. Far more contributive to the 
| stock market recovery, however, was the self-rectifica- 
tion trend of stock prices. Since the slump in June, 
the average level of share prices has sagged mark- 
_ edly, and the yield has accordingly climbed. As of 
| July, the surface yield of listed shares stood at 7.5% 
_and the bare yield with future dividend and capital 
- increases taken into account stood at 8.2%, well above 
_ the average yield of first-grade industrial bonds at 

7.5%. Hence, leading securities merchants began to 
_make active purchase operations and the share prices 
began to soar. 


cna 


cae 
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1. AVERAGE SHARE PRICES AND DAILY TURNOVERS 


Share Price Average 
(Yen) Daily 

Turnovers 

High Low Average (1,000 shares) 

1956: October +++++++> 598.98 487,15 496.19 19,996 
November ++-++> 556.58 512.94 532.76 39,673 
December +++++> 566,30 542.91 554.92 28,163 
1957: January -e++ssss 586,01 549,41 572.8) 39,771 
February -++++++> 587.88 592.91 £73.99 80,390 
March +++re+e+ e+ 587.0U 570.27 567.73 27,692 
Aprilessseseesces 593,47 581,98 587.55 31,929 
May «seesserenee 505.46 554,71 547,58 29,806 
June s+seseeeeeee 582.72 517.01 524.73 17,772 
Tutliy sain + aic'0's sis /s'= 515.86 472.48 495.89 18,048 
August +eeeseeees 530.54 488,57 511.93 21,594 
September «esses 538.44 526.52 534,21 31,983 


Leaders at Helm :—The stock market recovery in 
the last several weeks has been sound and steady 
without speculative ventures. Buying operations 
have been led by major securities merchants to the 
absence of any noteworthy move by the masses. 
On the other hand, the energetic advance has been al- 
most virtually monopolized with gilt-edged leaders not 
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easily available on the market while the recovery of 
second-grade stocks was extremely restricted in scale. 
As shown in Table 2, the average quotation of the 
225 pivotals as of September 9 was 13.97% higher 
than the July 25 low. Of the 22 groups into which 
the 225 listed industrials are classified, the service 
professions group comprising movies and tourism 
was the only loser while all other 21 groups rose in 
unison. Particularly notable was the recovery of 
the precision machines group which climbed 48.65%, 
principally because of bulky buying operations fo- 
cussed on the stores of camera manufacturers with 
Canon Camera in the lead. Other principal gainers 
were the group of glass, clay and stone products, 
which advanced 28.56%, as Asahi Glass, Nippon 
Sheet Glass and Nippon Toki stocks were heavily 
pursued. The warehousing group also swelled 25.83% 
on the strength of a brisk march of leading ware- 
housing companies such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi and 
Sumitomo. In the heavy industrial sector, mining 
increased 25.18%, electric machines and tools gained 
23.89%, transportation machinery bulged 25.42%, 
primary metals advanced 19.51% and machinery 
marched up 19.34%. Other 12 groups also recovered 
soundly, but their increasing rates did not eclipse 
the combined average gain of 13.97%. 


2. SHARE PRICE MOVEMENT BY GROUPS 
July Sept. Rise 


(Yen) (Yenj"_ (¥en) % 
Average of 225 Pivotals+++s++ 472.43 538.44 66.01 13.90 
Fisheries «++eessececesere seeee 140.69 160.15 19,55 13.90 
Mining s+s+sccssseseversveree 314.25 893.43 79.14 25.18 
Foodstuffs +seeecesereseveees 8S6.00 995.67 99.67 11,12 
Textiles cerseevessesereseses 499,37 548.74 49.37 9.88 
Paper, Pulp «seressersseeess 592.71 652.60 56.49 10.03 
Chemicals +etresereeensreeee 23¢.16 325,32 28.16 9.60 
Petroleum, Coal Products «+++ 1,315.25 1,477.19 161,94 12.31 


Glass, Clay, Stone Producis ++ 772.88 993.75 220.87 28.56 
Primary Metals sesesesesseaee 149,29 178,43 29,14 19,51 
Machinery -«eevsseecccensenes 232.10 276.99 44,89 19.34 
Electric Machines, Tools ++++ 263.95 326.97 63.62 23.89 
Transportation Machinery «+++ 235,41 285.29 59.85 25.42 
Precision Machines +++++e+++2 256.15 380.77 124.62 48.65 
Other Manufactures ++++++++e5 413.73 466.99 53.26 12.87 
GomninencoMenG ner nner ae eo 887.14 958.57 71.43 8.05 
Banking, Insurance ++++++r+++ 577.55 582.31 4,76 0.82 
Reelin stnteussGuase oe ginal to Seo» 1,214.75 1,849.18. 184.48- dice 
Land Transporiation:+++s+ese 351.54 367.59 66.05 4,56 
Gasinvshinetns oss <= ors 520 197.87 207.32 9.45 4,72 
Warehousing «erreseserseesee 677.5) 852.50 175,00 25.83 
Electricity, Gasesseseesseseee 192.33 202.57 9.44 4.88 
Service Professions ++++e*++ ee 208.73 295.34 © 3.37 1,12 


Capital Increase :—One of the major supports to 
the stock market animation from 1956 through the 
early spring of this year was capital expansion. 
The enforcement of the tight-money policy following 
the elevation of the official discount rate by the Bank 
of Japan on May 8, however, has changed the situa- 


? ; oer ae Fal sy =o 
Under these new circumstances, © 


tion somewhat. 


some shares have continued to welcome capital ex- 


pansion projects as stimulants while others have > 
proved repulsive. For all that, capital expansion 
projects have continued active this year. As shown 
in Table 3, capital increases in 1956 (inclusive of 
expansions through share dividends) totalled ¥ 209,791 
million, a new postwar peak. Expansions through 


_ share dividends were particularly welcomed as a big 


stimulant to the market. In the first half of this 
year, capital increases were just as active, although 
the second half is expected to see expansion projects 
to wane somewhat. Especially noteworthy is the 
decreasing number of capital increase projects through 
share dividends. According to the Oriental Economist 
survey, capital expansions during the first half of 
fiscal 1957 amounted to ¥96,662 million including 
¥ 81,021 million through share dividends while the 
second-half expansions are estimated at ¥118,068 
including 108,539 million through share dividends. 
3. CAPITAL EXPANSION PROJECTS 
(In million yen) 
1956 1957 


a ———_———s 
Share Paymenis ¢ Share Paymenis 
Dividends Made noe Dividends Maede oe 


Ist Half «+». 63,677 7,867 71,544 81,621 15,641 96,662 
2nd Half...+ 115,440 22,857 188,247 108,589 9,529 118,068 
Total +++» 179,117 30,674 205,791 189,560 25,162 214,722 


Note: As of August 15, 1957, 
Source : Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


Why not get the facts now / 
Simply write or call - - - - 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


(In the New Marunouchi Bldg., Right opposite Tokyo Central Station) 
Tel.: 27-1201, 1801, 1411 

Nikko Kasai Securities Co. 

2165 California Street, S.F., Calif., U.S.A. 

258 E. Ist Street, Los ieee Calif, sR SeAg 

Bache & Co. 

36 Wall Street, New York 5, NEY aes As 


San Francisco Office : 


Los Angeles Office: 
New York Correspondents : 


despite the betterment of the balance of international 


How can you invest in 150 or 
more Japanese growing stocks 
for as little as $13.94 ??? 


Through Nikko’s Investment Trust of course /! 
A share of Nikko’s Investment Trust represents 
an ownership interest in a broad cross-section 
of stocks and bonds so that adequate diversifica- 
tion is provided for both large and small investors. 
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¥179, 117 ice in fiscal 56. 
increases in fiscal 1956 ‘totalled ~ ye 
lion including ¥30,674 million — 


Future Outlook 2 OpiNbaNe is danaed Ka 
ture prospects of the stock market, and more tre 
ers apparently stress the need of -greater caut 
These circles opine that the market tally on 
strength of self- rectification trend of share prices h: 
come to an end and that signs of deflationary tende 
cies will become more apparent in the future. - 
cording to these circles, the Government is likely 
further strengthen the tight-money policy, and the} 
budget plan for fiscal 1958 will be compiled along} 
that line. Under the circumstances, business results3 
of corporations settling terms either in March or 4 
May in 1958 are bound to deteriorate, and the Japa- i 
nese economy as a whole will grow deflationar: | 


payments and another bumper crop of rice, accords: 
ing to these circles. With the first round of rallies 
completed, no further recovery of share prices is) 
likely to be expected, they opine, and evening-up | 
operations are sure to start soon, although share 
prices will not dip so sharply as to dive below the: 


July 25 lows. $ 
| 


I 
| 
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THE basic policy governing the compilation of the 
* budget for fiscal 1958-59 (starting April 1, 1958) 
was decided upon by the Cabinet meeting of Sep- 
tember 11. But, as had been feared, it appears to 
be of not very much use for adjusting the appropria- 
tions requests submitted by the various ministries. 
Of course, nothing definite can be said without com- 
punction until all the budgetary requests are on 
_ hand; but there is a high probability that the basic 
budget policy, though finally formulated and adopted, 
will end up in being nothing more than an abstract 
“deplorable lack of co-ordination between the Gov- 
/ernment party and the administrative branch. 

The basic thinking in regard to the forthcoming 
| budget can be summarized into two points: 1) re- 
| pression of annual expenditures; and 2) earmarking 
of the surplus resulting from increase in revenues 
_ for regulation of business activity. 

| The second point is not without parallel in other 
} countries; but it is the first time the idea has been 
| suggested for use in Japan. We are in favor of this 
_ plan because for one thing government finances is 
' based on an annual plan, so when shifts in business 
trends occur after the program has been set in 
- motion little or nothing can be done to make prompt 
_and timely adjustments. The practice heretofore has 
_ been to meet these exigencies by changes in the 
' credit policy. We believe nothing could be better 
' than to give the fiscal administration itself the 
_ flexibility to respond to the fluctuations of business 

activity. 

Nevertheless, no matter how good the idea, will 
events actually so turn out that adequate reserves 
can be made available without predatory interference 
on the part of the politicians and bureaucrats? This 
is one possible cause for reduction of the budget 
policy to a mere jumble of words. 

Even should this hazard be successfully negotiated 
in one way or another there still remains another 
problem. Just what sort of a situation calls for use 
of the proposed reserve fund? 

And who is to judge when the situation warrants 
regulatory action? 

Needless to say, the fund cannot be used unless 
there’is some degree of economic recession. But the 
trouble is that no two opinions will concur precisely 
on the seriousness of a given recession. Conse- 
quently, there will have to be agreement between 
the Government party and the administrative branch 
on what really constitutes a recession, and on the 
manner of looking at business trends. As things 
now stand between the Liberal-Democrats and the 
government officials, such unification of thinking 
appears extremely improbable. 
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Another point of doubt, assuming action is taken 
to regulate business activity, concerns the measures 
to easing the situation. These of course depend on 
the manner in which the revenue surplus is held in 
reserve for exigencies; but it seems the Ministry of 
Finance itself is still undecided in this respect. 

No decision has as yet been made whether to 
establish a special fund, or to undertake inventory 
financing (the holding of liquid assets on the strength 
of ordinary annual revenues). Should the reserve 
appropriation be increased, or should the surplus be 
put in the Industrial Investment Special Account? 
Or should the appropriation for redemption of gov- 
ernment bonds be increased? 

Another matter which cannot be overlooked is 
the manner in which it is proposed to release the 
revenue surplus to the general public. In other 
words, it is not clear whether the plan is to activate 
government enterprises when relief becomes neces- 
sary, or to channel as much as possible of the 
funds to private business, or to give priority to 
public works, or to concentrate on investment in 
mining and manufacturing. Naturally, the method 
of releasing the funds will have much to do with 
the manner in which prosperity can be restored. 

Consequently, although the idea of business ac- 
tivity regulation by fiscal means is a good one, 
there remain many thorny problems to be solved. 
Moreover, the basic policy as announced gives no 
inkling of the size or content of the proposed reserve 
appropriation. Only the vaguest guess can be made 
as to size from the statement that ‘‘substantial in- 
crease of annual expenditures will be strictly re- 
pressed.’’ What is meant by “‘substantial’”’ is any- 
one’s guess. It can be taken to mean that there is 
no ‘‘substantial’’ increase so long as the ratio of ex- 
penditures to national income remains unchanged; or 
it may mean the condoning of previously approved 
expenditures and natural increases, and the repres- 
sion of all new requests. If these interpretations are 
correct, the overall amount in annual expenditures 
is bound to increase; and this would be a welcome 
viewpoint for the ministries seeking approval of their 
appropriations requests. 

In order to be able to hold these ministries in 
check, the Ministry of Finance must establish 
specific standards. The announcement of a basic 
policy becomes significant only when such standards 
are clearly indicated. What is the thinking behind 
the plan to announce the budget compilation policy 
only after the completion in November of the Minis- 
try ruling on the rough-figures requests of the gov- 
ernment ministries and agencies? Not only will such 
an approach intensify the squabbling to get bigger 
shares of the budget, but it will make impossible 
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the Government’s avowed intention of giving priority 
to certain aspects of administration. Because these 
priorities had not been indicated in the first place 
the ministries and agencies with powerful political 
figures at their head, or with strong political sup- 
port, will tend to get bigger shares at the cost of 


others. ' 
One reason for the vagueness of the basic budget 


policy is explained as the inability to forecast the 
business trend of the coming fiscal year. It is said 
that the Ministry of Finance is checkmated by the 


For Stabilized Economy 


| 
New Economic Five-Year Plan 1 


HE time has come for the Government to decide 

on the policy governing the compilation of the 
budget for fiscal 1958-59. Needless to say, this policy 
is swayed by the trend of business, both at home 
and abroad. But it is extremely difficult to make 
forecasts of this key factor. The Ministry of Fi- 
nance, in fact, is pessimistic about the future of ex- 
port sales in view of the world business situation. 
On the other hand, the Economic Planning Board, it 
is said, does not necessarily concur. 

Prediction of business activity, even when restrict- 
ed to a specific group of domestic enterprises, is a 
difficult and uncertain matter. A thousandfold more 
difficult then should be the forecasting of trade and 
international payments trends in connection with 
world business. 

If the outlook for the payments position must be 
viewed as affecting in a major way the Japanese 
economy, the failure of the Government authorities 
to predict the course of the economy may very well 
have to be condoned. 

Nevertheless, due care must be taken te avoid 
the erroneous thinking that so long as a conserva- 
tive estimate is made, all is well and safe. The at- 
titude correction of over-extension can best be done 
by maximum possible contraction, by simple reduc- 
tion of fiscal spending and a general lowering of the 
level of business activity, must be avoided at all cost. 

The economy of a nation, unlike that of a house- 
hold, is not of such nature that caution and savings 
will take care of all contingencies. If activities de- 
cline excessively, chronic unemployment appears, 
while too great a drop in prices increases the burden 
of debts. Reaction to excesses may be unavoidable 
to some extent, but its velocity and magnitude should 
be kept at a minimum. Although it is a principle 
that should already be well understood, the deciding 
of the fundamentals of an economic policy or the 
compilation of a budget must be done with this ob- 
jective in mind. 

The problem then first centers about the question 
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difficulty of predicting the fiscal ae revenue. ‘ 

There is no question that this calls for sympathy 
But can it be said that waiting until Novembe 
permit any better forecast than can be made now. 
Letting this point go, is there any reason why tt 
priority measures cannot be announced immediatel 
Unless the Government party and the adminis 
tion get together in all seriousness to work on 
budget problem there is every likelihood that 
1958-59 budget will turn out to be ieee most nonde 
script of all postwar budgets. 


j 


| 
of the rate which should be right for expansion of di 
the Japanese economy. What is the proper economilg 
growth rate? Once this can be determined, neither 
the basic economic policy nor the forthcoming budget: 
need be formulated with any fear of excessive re-> 
pression of business. 
In this connection, the studies conducted by the: 
Economic Deliberation Council and the Economic Plan- 
ning Board have about been completed. The view’ 
now prevails that from fiscal 1957-58 through fiscal 
1962-63 the average annual growth rate should be 6.5 
percent. 
Unreal Self-Support Program 
Aspring to achieve economic rehabilitation or 
self-support, there have been tried a number of eco- 
nomic plans since the war. The Economic Stabiliza-_ 
tion Board (forerunner of the Economic Planning | 
Board) which was established in August 1946 had as 
one of its functions the formulation of plans for 
economic rehabilitation and reconstruction. The 
first draft proposal envisioning recovery of the 
standard of living and the strengthening of produc- 
tion and export capacity through industrialization 
was announced in August 1948. In January 1951 the 
ESB made public a three-year plan for economic 
self-support. But because of such special occurrences 
as the Korean War, actual achievement was con- 
siderably in excess of the goals set by these plans. — 
Later, toward the end of 1954, at the time of the 
formation of the Hatoyama Government, there was 
hurriedly presented to the public a comprehensive 
six-year plan for economic advancement. Sub- 
sequently, this program was carefully reviewed, and 


1, ECONOMIC GROWTH RATE. (%) 


Actual or Estimates at Five-Year 

Estimated the Start Plan 
National Income «+sseesesceeeece 13.9 4.3 5.0 
Private Investment «+sssecececece 6).5 8.7 7.8 
Personal Expenditure «+++sseesene 8.0 4.0 4.5 
Mining-Manufacturing Production oe 23.4 Thee) 7.4 
Exports ccovccecacccavesescscvere 21.8 eee: 8.8 
Jmports iso.elewnioslateieiemieamietneene 38.9 15.3 7A 
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m. December 23, 1955 the Government announced a 
‘Five-Year Plan for Economic Self-Support’’. 
Although cabinet approval covered only this plan, 
he implied aims were to achieve by the end of fiscal 
960-61: 1) an economy capable of self-support with- 
ut United States aid or United States spending in 
lapan; and 2) the creation of more job opportuni- 
fies to cope with the rapidly growing working popu- 
lation. 
It happened that the rate of economic growth in 
fiscal 1956-57, the first year of the plan, went far 
beyond expectations; and whereas Government 
‘estimate prepared at the start of the year expected 
national income to increase 4.3 percent over the 
level of fiscal 1955-56, and industrial production to 
gain by 7.2 percent, what actually transpired was, 
as indicated in Table 1, a considerably greater ex- 
pansion, with national income up 13.9 percent, and 
industrial production up 23.4 percent. 
_ As against the plan, this rate of growth was in the 
“case of personal spending about double; about three- 
fold in the cases of national income, production, and 

export; fivefold in the case of import; and eightfold 
for private investment. 
'. On the other hand, this phenomenal expansion 
‘led to somewhat inflated prices and to a deteriora- 
tion of the international balance of payments. These 
unfavorable results together with the unexpectedly 
high rate of progress tended to create disbelief and 
, disparagement of the five-year plan. 
_ That the Five-Year Plan for Economic Self-Sup- 
3 port was already divorced from reality prior to fis- 
cal 1956-57, the first year of the plan, had been 
' quite obvious. For instance the balance of payments 

in fiscal 1955-56 had indicated the possibility of im- 
_ port-export equilibrium “‘without United States spend- 
_ing,’’ while the growth rate of the national income 

at 11 percent was already double that called for by 
the plan. 

Basic Thinking Behind the New Plan 

Because of this situation there was begun from 
about mid-1956 the work of eliminating the defects 
inherent in the formulation of economic plans. This 
task was undertaken by a group of members of the 

Economic Deliberation Council (President, Mr. Ichiro 
Ishikawa) Okawa of the Hitotsubashi University. 
The outcome was the adoption by the Economic 
Deliberation Council April 1, last, of the basic poli- 
cies for a new economic plan. 

1. Because the goals of the current five-year plan 
will be achieved during 1957-58, it will be dropped 
to be superseded by a new long-range economic 
program. 

2. The new longe-range plan will have as its 
first year, the fiscal year 1958-59, and its final year 
will be fiscal 1962-63. For comparative purposes 
fiscal 1956-57 will be used as the base. 

3. The new plan will have for its principal goals 
the achievement of full employment and improve- 
ment of living standards, and attempts will be made 
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to accomplish expansion of the economy to the extent 
that its stability and equilibrium are not impaired. 

On June 28, the Economic Deliberation Council 
accepted in principle the ‘‘Concept of the New Long- 
Range Plan’? as announced by the Economic Plan- 


ning Board, the key points of which are given 
below. 

1. The new plan will be used as a guide, under 
a free economic system, to indicate the course to be 
followed by the economic activities of private enter- 
prise and the economic policies of the Government; 
while it will serve as the criterion by which to judge 
from time to time the economic situation for the 
purpose of taking appropriate action. 

2. The central purpose of the plan is to maintain 
maximum growth of the. economy contingent on 
stability and equilibrium; and effort, supported by 
this objective, will be made, on a long-term basis, 
to achieve full employment and improvement of 
living standards. 

3. Long-range forecasts up to fiscal 1975-76 will 
be prepared in regard to energy, iron and steel, 
transportation, and other key requirements. 

4, The 1956-57 fiscal year will be used as the 
standard, but adjustments will be made for abnormal 
growth which may have occurred. 

The purpose of the plan, given under 2 above, 
is slightly more positive in intent than the basic 
policy decided on April 1. This is due to the desire 
to express in more positive terms the proposed 
active resolution (through promotion of export) of the 
conflict between a high growth rate (for full em- 
ployment) and a safe payments position (by main- 
tenance of a lower growth rate). 

Mention of the possibility of adjustments of the 
figures for the base year is indicative of the desire 
to avoid the mistakes of the Five Year Plan for 
Economic Self-Support, resulting mainly from the 
use of fiscal 1954-55 at the low-point of the defla- 
tionary recession, an abnormal situation, as the base 
for judging subsequent performance. 

Three Growth Rates 

The Economic Planning Board undertook, as a 
preliminary step, the computation of economic growth 
rates for three specific postwar periods. For example, 
the growth-rate trend curves for the secondary in- 
dustries (usually mining, manufacturing, and con- 
struction; but in this case also transportation, com- 
munications, and utilities) were plotted for the periods 
fiscal 1952-53 through fiscal 1954-55, fiscal 1951-52 
through 1955-56, and fiscal 1953-54 through 1956-57. 

From these trends it was estimated that the gross 
national product growth rate for the fiscal period 
1956-57 through 1962-63 would be either 2.5 percent, 
5.1 percent, or 8.5 percent. Since fiscal 1956-57 was 
a year of abnormal growth, the rate for that year 
was corrected by applying the growth rate trends 
since fiscal 1951-52 to obtain the corrected estimated 
rates of 4.5 percent, 6.4 percent, and 8.9 percent. 

These three hypothetical rates were studied by a 


an exancne aad? it was vais that 
reasons a rate of economic growth of 6.4 
per annum would be most desirable. 


percent it would become difficult to maintain a 
proper balance of international payments. 

Then, on the basis of economic growth at the 
rate 6.4 percent each year, the more detailed figures 
“were computed. It was then found that dependence 
on imports and energy requirements would not be so 
high as had been originally estimated in a gross 
way; so on August 2 the Economic Deliberation 
Council announced that the long-range economic 


plan would be based on a growth rate of 6.5 percent 


per annum, with fiscal 1956-57 used as the base year. 

~The EDC general committee meeting of August 
15 gave out estimates of the key economic goals for 
the 1962-63 fiscal year, and with this core to work 
upon the various special subcommittees are expected 
to undertake a study of the details so that by Oc- 
tober the new long-range economic plan can be com- 
pleted in full. It may of course happen that in the 
interim difficulties that defy solution may require a 
revision of the basic policy. 

Export Trade and Employment the Key Problems 

Comparison of the main economic goals to be 
achieved by fiscal 1962-63, with the indices of fiscal 
1956-57 is made in Table 2. Gross national product 


_ 2. ECONOMIC INDICES FOR 1957 (ESTIMATES) 
(In 3£100,000,000) 


Fiscal Fiscal Yearly Increase 


: Growth 
1956 1957 Rate ate 
Gross National Product +++++++> 92,270 130,416 §.85 41.3 
(Average) Cee een enecsaeesoes (89,381) (6.5) 
National Income «++eeeesseeeeee 76,550 107,724 5.9 49.7 
(Average) sees cease areccns (73,829) (6.5) 
Primary Industry «++esseesees 15,124 T7553 2.9 16.1 
(Average) eeesecee ee eceeecee (14,700) (3.0) 
Secondary Indusiry +++eseseee 32,638 47,015 6.3 44.0 
(Average) Peewee senses seens (30,977) (7.2) 
Tertiary Industry s++e+essseseee 29,088 43,532 6.9 49.7 
(Average) eo eee meee eseeeceee (28,447) (7,4) 
Personal Spending: ++++eseeseses 53,860 78,246 6.4 45.3 
Plant Investment «++esesesesees 20,990 27,779 4.8 S250 


Mining-Manufacturing 
Production Indices (1956100) «+ 100 160.6 8.2 60.6 
Energy Supply (7,000 kilo- 

calories=1,000 coal equivalent) 107,452 
Domestic Carloadings 

(100 million ton kilometers) ++ 905 1,140 3.9 26.0 
Domestic Passenger Transporia- 

tion (100 million passenger 

kilometers) «++sseesceeceees ve 1,746 2,320 4.9 932.9 
International Payments & Receipts 

($100 million; calendar year) 


145,214 5.2 35.1 


Receipts cesseesecesscesennce 3,225 5,125.3 8.0 58.9 
i acpamtae a icine sis aiadeweaaie 2,402 4,437.1 10.8 84.7 
(Customs Clearance) «++++e++ (2,501) (4,668) 86.6 

PayMentS+eeeerseeeeeseeesees 2,931 4,925.3 9.0 68.0 
Tmports ssessesseccceseace 2,470 4,075.2 8.6 65.0 
(Customs Clearance) +++s+e0- (3,230) (4,736) 46.6 

isis aSunshoocosadannnodc 293 200.0 

Employment (in 1,000; 

calendar year) No. of increase 

Secondary Industries++++.+.+.. 10,068 11,834 1,766 Ves 

Tertiary Industries ++++.seeee 7,899 11,026 3,127 39.6 

Total «esesesese see eceeoenne 17,967 22,860 4,893 27.2 


Tt was found, 
for example, that at a rate of 4.5 percent there 
would be an increase in unemployment, while at 8.9 


of ee ence is pales to gv 
cent per annum, with a 6-year grov 
per cent; but the secondary industries 
to grow at a yearly rate of 6.3 percent, with 
level of the final year of the plan 44 percent 
than that of the base year. Even greater g 
some 50 percent is expected of the tertiary 
tries—services, banking, insurance, &c.—with 
annual growth-rate at 6.9 percent. _ 

These growth-rates, of course, are based on 
actual results achieved in fiscal 1956-57, an unu: 
ly good year; so the planners are aware of the p 
sibility of a reactionary decline of the rates | 
growth in fiscal 1957-58 and fiscal 1958-59. However, , 
even if it should happen that the gross national Pro 
duct growth in fiscal 1957-58 and fiscal 1958-59 come 
respectively to only 5 percent and 4 percent, th ; 
would mean the achievement of a level only 0.6 per- 
cent below what might have been attained had the: 
rate been 6.5 percent per annum, based on fiscal 
1956-57 performance. If subsequently, the pine | 
growth-rate can be consistently maintained the result: 
at the end will not fall far short of the goal. . 

Personal spending on consumer items is expecte 
to increase at a rate of 6.4 percent per annum (4 
percent in 6 years); investment in capital equipment, . 
at 4.8 percent per annum (32.3 percent); and indus- 
trial (mining and manufacturing, plus transporta- 
tion, utilities, &c.) production should increase at a 
rate of 8.2 percent each year (60.6 percent by the 
final year of the plan). ‘| 

Most problemetical among the factors considered | 
is the balance of international payments. Unless 
there can be effected an increase in exports during > 
the 6 years, by some 85 percent (external accounts) . 
or 87 percent (customs clearance figures) a deficit 
will result from the expected 65-percent increase in 
import volume. 

For fiscal 1957-58 a surplus balance of $200 mil-_ 
lion is anticipated. This is based on the assumption 
that for expansion of trade an increase in foreign | 
exchange reserves must be effected. Another note- 
worthy aspect of the payments problem is the an- 
ticipation of $200-million-worth of ‘‘special procuree- — 
ments’’ (United States Government offshore procure- _ 
ments and other dollar spendings in Japan), as against | 
the $596 million received in fiscal 1956-75. 

Growth of export trade is planned at about 11 — 
percent per annum (by the exchange account); but 
according to figures published by the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation the growth rate 
of world trade will in futures low down to about 5 per- 


cent per annum. Will it be safe to assume that 
apan will consistently maintain a much higher trade 
growth-rate than the average for the rest of the 
world? 

- On the other hand, the fact must be faced that 
unless export volume can be increased at a consider- 
ably high rate difficulties are bound to arise in con- 


Table 2, the planned increase in employment will 

just about take care of the jobseekers among new 

school graduates; and in order to achieve anything 

close to full employment economic growth at near 

10 percent per annum is considered necessary. 
Planned Growth-Rate Justifiable ? 

The new Five-Year Plan revolves about the 


» growth-rate of 6.5 percent per annum, an arbitrary 


figure arrived at simply by considering the conflic- 


_ ting factors involved. If a higher rate is adopted, 


the balance between import and export becomes 


' precarious; while conversely, with a low rate of 
' growth, unemployment cannot but increase. Conse- 
' quently, as with previous economic plans, there is 
» considerable doubt as to whether the new program 
| matches well with reality. 


- The figure 6.5 percent was chosen because as a 


result of computation this rate appeared to represent 


ve 
o 
r 
a 

». 
“3 


- 
‘ 
» 


the median level. It follows then that if the rate of 
increase of export, now anticipated at 10.8 percent 
per annum, should turn out to be higher than plan- 
ned, the overall economic growth rate can safely be 


- higher. 


” 


ut 
ee 
= 


Furthermore, the 6.5-percent growth-rate is 
derived from the estimated growth-rates of the 


_ primary industries (farming, forestry, fishery, &c.) 


at 3 percent; the secondary industries (mining and 
manufacturing, plus transportation, communication, 
and utilities) at 7.2 percent; and the tertiary indus- 
tries (services, banking, &c.) at 7.4 percent. There- 
fore, should there be any change in the industrial 
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nection with employment. As _ will be clear from ie 


pattern there must perforce be some change in the 
specific growth-rates as well as in the overall rate. 

Various doubts of this sort can be raised. But 
since after all there must be devised some guide for 


‘long-range planning it may be said that acceptance 


of a growth-rate of about 6.5 percent per annum 


‘should be fairly safe. 


How then should this guide be applied to reality? 
For instance, should there be appreciable economic 
recession in fiscal 1957-58 and fiscal 1958-59 it will 
become necessary, if the plan is to be followed, to 
promote subsequent expansion in order to make 
up for lost ground. This would result once again in 
contractions and surges of business activity, and in 
a recurrence of the cycle of distress and confusion. 

The Economic Planning Board reports business 
activity in June this year to be 10.3 percent higher 
than the average for fiscal 1956-57. Assuming that 
this June level can be maintained unchanged up to 
the end of the current fiscal year, the income 
generated by the secondary industries then will be 
7.1 percent above the fiscal 1956-57 level. 

Actually, because predictions are that mining and 
manufacturing production will decline rather than 
remain steady, the rate of gain should turn out to 
be smaller. Consequently, if further positive action 
is taken to repress business activity, the economic 
growth-rate this fiscal year and in 1958-59 will be so 
much lower than planned that the subsequent restora- 
tive wave must necessarily be of considerable 
magnitude. 

True relief can come only through the over- 
coming in one way or another of the restrictions 
imposed upon the Japanese economy by the balance 
of payments. But as the first step in this direction 
it appears advisable to drop the idea of quickly re- 
trieving lost foreign exchange at all cost, and to 
work out ways and means for gradual recovery and 
improvement of the payments position. 


Improving Payments Position 


T the Cabinet meeting of August 31, Director- 

General Kono of the Economic Planning Board 

reported on the “‘outlook of the Japanese economy.” 
Government Forecast 

According to the Economic Planning Board, ex- 
ports in fiscal 1958-59 will be increased by $350 mil- 
lion-worth over the level of the current fiscal year 
(ending March 31, 1958), while import volume will 
be reduced by $300 million to achieve a real surplus 
balance of some $200 million. 

But the information made public to date does not 
permit any definite prediction to be made of the bal- 
ance of payments situation of the current year. The 
only statement in this connection is: “‘Because the 
probability is high that import volume during the 


second half of the year will be considerably smaller 
than during the first half, it should be possible to 
keep the real deficit of the external account for fis- 
cal 1957-58 at the $400 million level if an export 
volume of more than $2,800 million can be main- 
tained.”’ 

No mention is made about restriction of imports, 
or the anticipated balance of invisible trade. 

Criticism therefore has been sharp. “No better 
than childish scribblings,’’ snaps a commentator. 
“The eyes and nose are there, but no outline is 
drawn.’’ ‘‘Just like a ‘Bonanzagram’,’’ says another. 

However, the situation shifts from day to day, 
and with political factors exerting no small amount 
of influence it would be difficult even for the EPB 
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to come up with an objective forecast on a quanti- 
tative basis. Consequently, it is only natural that 
Director-General Kono’s forecast went no farther 
than the presentation of a goal to be striven for. 

Some quarters deride the Kono Report as an “un- 
realistic paper plan.’’ The contention is that hold- 
ing down this year’s deficit at $400 million, then at- 
tempting to earn a surplus of $200 million in fiscal 
1958-59 verges on the impossible. 

Nevertheless, as stated in the Report, ‘“‘the pro- 
bability is high that import volume during the second 
half of the year will be considerably smaller than 
during the first half.’’ Moreover, the $2,800 million 
export level envisioned by the EPB appears to be 
on the low side. If the anticipations of the EPB in 
connection with invisible trade turn out to be cor- 
rect, then the goal of $400 million as the level for 
the fiscal 1957-58 deficit also savors of over-cautious- 
ness. 

Depletion Before Accumulation 

Before going further into this aspect of the pro- 
blem, it should be worthwhile to review the trade 
situation subsequent to the tightening of credit in 
May last. 

1) After sudden increase in May, the volume of 
import letters of credit dropped sharply in June, 
with steady declines registered in July and August 
so that the level in August stood at only $180 mil- 
lion or thereabouts. This is some $36 million less 
than in August 1956. At the same time, although 
export letters of credit received in June stood at a low 
level, there was some recovery in July and August. 
The result was that the balance of import and ex- 
port letters of credit regained equilibrium in July, 
and in August there was recorded a surplus ($32 
million) for the first time since April 1956. Even so, 
the export volume in August was still below that of 
around March and May this year. 

2) Actual payments of foreign exchange for im- 
port purchases stood at $368 million in July, and 
$342 million in August. This level is abnormally 
high. In consequence the balance of international 
payments was unfavorable by $114 million in June, 
by $101 million in July, and by $69 million in August. 

These large deficits were influenced, however, by 
heavy settlement of usances (deferred payments), so 
when this is disregarded the real deficits decreased 
from the $103 million of June to $62 million in July 
and to only $9 million in August. The trend there- 
fore is toward sharp diminution of the gap. 

3) According to customs clearance statistics, ex- 
ports have been on the decline subsequent to the 
peak of $451 million-worth in May, and the levels 
for June and July were below the $400 million mark. 

4) Although since the start of 1957 up to the end 
of June the outflow of foreign exchange aggregated 
nearly $550 million, this tapping off of the foreign 
exchange reserves was brought to a halt around July 
and August, so the holdings level in June, July and 
August stood steady in the vicinity of $870 million, 


True, the diminution of foreign exchange holding. 
was stopped, at least on paper, in July ($75 mil ion 
and in August ($50 million) by virtue of the func 
withdrawn from the International Monetary Fund. | 


DWINDLING LETTERS OF CREDIT 
(In million dollars) 


Payments — ‘ 
Ee, ie of Foreign Ee . | 
Exchange puleres of Exchange Credi i 
Credit redit 
for Imports for Imports 
1956 Nov. +eeee* _ 235 221 | 
Jan, seeeee 189 144 Dec, ++++++ 222 203. AG 
Repes cone 177 214 1957 : 
Mar, «eee 174 212 Jan, «esses 262 239 } 
Apr.eeeeee 182 177 Feb, «eeees 278 289 : 
Mayseseees 182 191 Mar, sees 303 272 
Junesssees 206 217 Apr, escece 302 303] 
July. «e+e 243 213 May «eeeee 349 320 | 
Aug. «ees 232 220 June «eeeee 340 229 * Hl 
Sept. «ees 207 213 July «esses 267 210 & 
Oct, «eseee 221 262 Aug. ceseee 342 184 t 
5 | 


At any rate, there are two aspects to “better: 
ment of the payments position’, advocated so inces- 
santly in recent months. The passive approach ate! 
tempts to prevent any further worsening, while the; 
active method calls for prompt recovery of the lost ; 
foreign exchange. | 

A review, however, of the indications mentioned 
above shows that prevention of excessive outflow was 
accomplished by around August, and what remains 
unsolved is the problem of accumulating surplus bal-_ 
ances henceforth in a steady positive way. 

Comparing the process of payments position bet- 
terment as achieved in recent months and as un- 
dertaken in 1954, it can be said that this time the > 
effects of credit restriction appeared more promptly. | 
This, however, is due partly to the fact that the 
clamp-down on credit was done more quickly than 
in 1953 and 1954. Consequently, it is somewhat mean- 
ingless to compare the two cases unless some definite 
starting point common to both can be determined. 

Nature of the Decline of Imports 

Opinions vary, it must be admitted, in connection 
with the true nature of the recent decline of imports, 
and with the pace at which future accumulation of 
foreign exchange should be attempted. Typical of 
these differences are the opposed views of the Gov- 
ernment authorities, the Ministry of Finance and the 
Bank of Japan, and Mr. Kamekichi Takahashi, eco- 
nomic commentator. The official stand calls for cau- 
tion, while Mr. Takahashi and his group radiate 
optimism. 

The cautious Government view of the situation 
contends that the decline in import purchasing is 
due to the repressive measures instituted by the 
Government, and that should there be any relaxa- 


tion there will arise the danger of a runaway situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Takahashi counters this argument by saying 
that “‘the true nature of the decline of imports is 
not reflected by the import letters of credit figures 
for June through August; not until later can the 
real facts be properly grasped.’”’ He goes on to 
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riticize sharply the official contention that the dec- 
of exports is not self-induced but artificially 
aused. 
It appears to us, however, that both sides are 
a ching things a bit too far when they try to inter- 
ret the decline in volume of import letters of credit 
| terms of self-regulation (decline in demand due to 
ices inventory) or artificial control (restrictive 
Aeasures. 
_ A more reasonable explanation of the situation 
vould be that initially, the artificial measures were 
ffective, then as time elapsed the self-regulatory 
actors came into play. 
= According to the economic analysis published re- 
cently by the Ministry of International Trade and 
ppovstry the reasons for the sharp decline in imports 
are given as: 

1) While import purchases became expanded ab- 
normally during the first half of 1957 in anticipa- 
‘tion of higher prices, 

2) credit curbs were put into effect, but 
_ 3) the timing differed from that used in 1954, 
vand the restrictive measures coincided with the sea- 
onal decline of import purchasing. 

- This is a sound and factual interpretation. 
' It is difficult to gauge at this stage how great 
will be the drop in importation, resulting from re- 
cession of demands and the pressure of heavy in- 
ventories; and how long this let-up will last. This 
uncertainty is one reason for the delay in compila- 
tion of the foreign exchange budget for import pur- 
chases during the second half of fiscal 1957-58. 


Exports Up to $2,900 million? 


In regard to export volume, the Kono Report sets 
a target of ‘‘more than $2,800 million.’’ This figure, 
nevertheless is the result of a compromise: Govern- 
ment quarters are not agreed upon any definite pre- 
diction. Some sources contend that $2,700 million 
would be a more reasonable figure, while others say 
that $2,800 million can easily be exceeded. The 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry has 
made public an estimate of $2,860 million, while some 
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private traders claim that achieving the $2,800 mil- 
lion level will be difficult. 

As has been said over and over again, the con- 
ditions governing the recent disinflationary action, 
both at home and abroad, differ considerably from 
those obtaining when betterment of the payments 
position was effected in 1954. At that time, the down- 
trend of Japanese prices met the uptrend of world 
prices in such a way that a sharp surge in exports 
was precipitated. Today, no windfall of this kind 
can be expected. The only favorable straws in the 
wind are the trade agreement with Australia, result- 
ing in the ending of discrimination against Japanese 
goods in that country, and the brightening prospects 
of trade with the Iron Curtain countries. 

Nevertheless, the domestic pressures for boosted 
exports are building up; and when comparison is 
made of the domestic and world prices of the key 
commodities it is seen that ammonium sulphate 
began to be competitive as early as March, last, 
and steel from around May. Recently, the export 
price of steel has dropped to below the world market 
price, and sales contract volume is on the rise with 
April-May as the trough. 

Needless to say, low prices are not the only sti- 
mulants of export sales. A good example is textiles, 
particularly rayon and rayon staple. These items 
had long been quoted at well below world prices; 
but because the expectation of overseas customers 
is that there will be further declines, buying is slow. 
(In addition there is the disadvantage of poor trade 
relations with Indonesia). 

All in all, the repression of domestic consumption 
will result in the lowering of prices to reduce or to 
eliminate the difference between domestic and world 
quotations; while if price stability can be effected by 
regulation of operations or other means, there cer- 
tainly will be room for expansion of export trade. 
It appears therefore that the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry forecast of $2,860 million 
in exports is also on the conservative side, and that 
there is considerable likelihood of achieving more 
than $2,900 million. 


Telecommunications in Japan 


ald telegraph and telephone system suffered 
severe damage and setbacks during World War II, 
but subsequent recovery was rapid; and today the 
facilities are expanded and far better than they ever 
were previously. Nevertheless, because requirements 
have grown apace there exists widespread demand 
for expansion and improvements. The Telegraph 
and Telephone Corporation which successfully com- 
pleted its first five-year plan is now undertaking the 
second five-year program for improvement of the 
‘telecommunications system. 


Domestic Cable Operation in the Red 

From its inception, the Japanese telegraph sys- 
tem was state-operated; but during the period of rapid 
expansion, from about 1925 up to the end of World 
War II, the build-up of facilities was undertaken in 
conjunction with private interests. 

War damage during World War II resulted in the 
loss of 52 percent of all domestic telegraph stations, 
and of 75 percent of the circuits in operation so that 
deterioration of service was of serious magnitude. 
Restoration, however, began to progress from about 
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1952, and from October, 1956 there was inaugurated 
the teletype subscriber service to open up a new 
area of business. As of March 31, 1957, there existed 
about 200 subscriber companies; while teletype cir- 
cuits are in operation with the United States and 


Germany. 


Also, with the gas companies and the electric _ 
power enterprises utilizing the cable system for re- | 
mote control and other special purposes the telegraph | 
network is contributing toward the spread and devel- 


opment of automation. Other private corporations, 
too, are beginning to make use of telegraph circuits 
for accounting and computing jobs. 

Nevertheless, the domestic telegraph system as a 
whole has not been very successful as a business 
operation since the war. As will be seen from Table 
1, traffic in fiscal 1951-52 (ended March 31, 1952), at 
91,904,000 messages handled, was already greater 
than the wartime record of 86,930,000 (fiscal 1943-44). 
But with the growth of the telephone system the 
volume of cable messages tended to decline; and in 
the domestic field deficits have been incurred each 
year. In 1954 for instance the average income from 
a cable message was ¥97 as against the cost figure 
of ¥226 to result in a loss of ¥129. 


1. NO. OF TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED 


No. of Telegrams No. of Telegrams 


Dispeiched Dispatched per 
(In 1,000) Capita 
1943 ecpecvcevvveccccsevece 86,93) 12 
W9DABwccccrccccccccncrerecee 66,906 0.8 
on iccese crete ttc os eis sre 91,904 sleet 
HN QEOttarale clove ctelaters a eietslelsinre 88,702 1.0 
DOGS xiein 010 elelele wisisisieye s sieisicieis 90,676 1.0 
Ti anonhbeaneodcdo odode 82,964 1.0 
FUG EF Ss as avacaqe cipuaie avons cate ciate 81,117 0.9 
ORG wiatelejatelstetavers miecsieie arate eusis 83,990 0.9 


Increase in Traffic with the United States 


With overseas cables, whereas before the war 
there were 58 circuits in operation, there were at 
the time of the surrender only two or three lines 
remaining active, linking Japan with such neutral 
cities as Geneva, Stockholm, and Lisbon. In October, 
1945 the circuit to the United States was re-activated, 
and this marked the gradual restoration of service 
with other countries. By 1952, when Japan was per- 
mitted to begin participating in world trade, overseas 
cable traffic jumped to 140 percent of the prewar 
peak (1936); and the Government decided to transfer 
to private enterprise the job of expanding overseas 
communications facilities. In April, 1953 the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Company was esta- 
blished to take over the non-domestic operations of 
the Japan Telegraph and Telephone Corporation. 

Currently, the ITT operates radiogram circuits 
connecting with the United States, United Kingdom, 
West Germany, Australia, and 22 other countries. 
The annual volume of messages handled stands at 
close on 4 million, roughly double the 2 million or 
so of prewar (1936). Such being the situation, the 
overseas cable service, in contrast to the deficit- 
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omen For instance in fiscal 1955-56 the o 
cables income of ¥4,400 million resulted in a 
of ¥600 million. 

Table 2 shows the traffic pattern. Cable oan ~ 
munication with the countries of Asia is the heav | 
at about 50 percent of the total. This was also the: 
case before the war. ‘The most notable change Ss 
the growth of traffic with America, mainly the United 
States. This is indicative of the close trade re - 
tions with that country since the war. 

In Asia, traffic with Hong Kong is ae heaves ra! 
while exchange of messages is frequent also wit. 1 
India, the Philippines, Malaya, and Communist China. i 
Already mentioned is the fact that the United States 
leads in the Americas; while in Europe, the United 
Kingdom is responsible for about one-half of the 
traffic, followed by West Germany. In Africa, the 
Union of South Africa and Egypt together share 
about one-half of the total volume. 


2. PERCENTAGES BY AREA OF INTERNATIONAL 
TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED 


Pre-war (1937) 


| 
| 


Post-war (1956) 


CAS tater at < ato) clotalolalelotntatetalaialetels)aisietataiace 5) 45 
Aas tice lelsieivis'x efelsle atelaralataieteratelatera 20 29 
Europe: © salu nalalcteinielels)atelolals sin sieletars 20 16 
Africa sescececscnscevcccucssnens 5 5 
Oceania cossessccesessesscccsece 5 5 
Total ssnccccneetcceaseceuace aes 190 100 


Results of the First Five-Year Plan 


The telephone service in Japan was formally inau- 
gurated in 1890, much later than the telegraph. The | 
reason for this delay was partly technical; but the — 
main cause was the sharp difference of opinion on . 
the form of operation—Government or private. The 
proponents of Government operation emerged victo- | 
rious, and the telephone system was established as 
a state enterprise. 

By 1943, the number of subscribers had grown to | 
1,080,000; but war damage brought the total down to 
only 540,000 in 1945. One-third of the telephone ex- 
changes were destroyed, while because circuits had 
to be provided for the Occupation hardly anything 
could be done to restore general service. In 1949, 
however, it was ordered under the Dodge Plan to 
advance, out of the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund, the 
sum of ¥12,000 million for rehabilitation of the tele- 
phone system. This served to give the initial im- 
petus for full-scale reconstruction of phone facilities. 

The Occupation, furthermore, directed a reform 
of the method of operating the communications sys- 
tem, recommending the adoption of the United States 
pattern, which operates on a commercial basis. The 
old Japanese system had been the administration 
and operation of the telegraph, telephone and mail 
services by the Ministry of Communications, a full- 
fledged branch of the administration. From 1948, 
the Ministry of Communications was divided into the 
Ministry of Postal Administration and the Ministry 
of Telecommunications. Then in 1952 the latter was 
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abolished; and with the Ministry of Postal Admini- 
stration charged with supervision over telecommuni- 
cations, the Japan Telegraph and Telephone Corpo- 
ration was formed by the Government to take over 
domestic telecommunications, while the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Company undertook opera- 
tion of the overseas system. 

With steady restoration of the telephone system 


| reach the prewar level by 1950, while in 1952 the 
_ total went up to 1,550,000. Nevertheless, the growth 
of telecommunications consistently failed to keep up 
_ with the expansion of the economy, and the supply 
of telephones lagged behind demand (Cf. Table 3). 
_ To rectify this situation, the T elegraph and Telephone 
- Corporation launched a 5-year plan with fiscal 1953- 
| 54 set as the first year. 


3. SUPPLY & DEMAND OF TELEPHONE SETS 


No. of Sufficiency 

Telephone Demend Rate 

Tnstalled (%) 

DOGS wccceccccscvcccsccsnes 219 678 8253 
TOBA cccccccccscascscccccce 197 587 33.6 
EE piralalalalcintelaie‘evainis(=e diciels) o's!s 209 575 36.3 
TS GSB ROADS BONDE OOTCnD 222 710 31.3 
1957 (Estimate) «++eeeseeeee 187 607 30.8 
FEO alttiattncc cette cedace ccs 1,034 3,157 32.8 


The first 5-year plan had to be modified consider- 
ably as the budget for each year was affected by 
_ the tightness of money from outside sources. Never- 
theless, the actual construction accomplished not only 
~ exceeded the plan, but the final results were better 
_ than the targets originally set. This was the outcome 
of efficient use of available funds and of effective 
utilization of new technology. 

It had originally been estimated that new sub- 
--scribers during the 5-year plan would total about 
1,500,000 while the goal was to satisfy 700,000 appli- 
cants. However, because the economic growth rate 
was phenomenal, the rise in demand for phones was 
so great that supply continued to tighten. To meet 
this pinch the TTC increased the subscriber’s charges 
as well as the subscriber’s quota of telephone bonds, 
and used the funds thus obtained to expand facili- 
_ ties. The outcome was that as against the originally 
planned increase of 700,000 phones, it became pos- 
sible, as shown in Table 3, to install 1,030,000 sets. 
In consequence, the number of subscribers as of 
March 31, 1956 came to 2,170,000, more than double 
the wartime peak (1943). Subscribers have since in- 
creased at a rate of about 200,000 per year, so the 
number at March 31, 1958 is estimated to rise to 
2,580,000. 


4. NO. OF SUBSCRIBERS TO TELEPHONES 


(In 1,006) 
No. of No. of 
Subscribers Telephones 
Oe emt se cece sWassnes sicee as 1,550 2,250 
1953s aaccccsscccvcccsacncveceecs 1,769 2,518 
[DFA a cccceccscscccscssceccscsecs 1,966 2,823 
sissy abetatelavaleretareieiaielessieralsiaisisierelaislaieis 2,175 3,123 
L956 o cccncccccccvevccncccccccens 2,306 3,486 


1957 (Estimate). ++s+seesssseeeees 2,584 3,752 
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The number of public pay telephones stood at 
about 20,000 as of March 31, 1953. This number 
was subsequently increased to 44,811 so that by the 
end of the 5-year plan (March 31, 1958) a total of 
65,190 is expected. This is three times the original 
target, and it goes to show how strong was the 
demand for public phones. Even after the boost in 
installations, use remains extremely high, with an 
average of 40 calls per day per phone. 


5. GROWTH OF NO. OF PUBLIC TELEPHONES 
Target No, 


Envisaged eon Year-end 

in the ist neaialle 4 Total 

5-year Plan 
WO5O cio cisisicrstn elere'eie ¢ie\s siaicieve's! 1,472 3,714 24,093 
195A cee ecccncesenccesscecs 3,600 7,371 31,464 
W955 evccvccececccccassccce 3,600 9,183 40,647 
SGRG ila ican epee as (cee 3,600 12,843 53 490 
1957 (Estimate).+sesesseeee 3,600 11,700 65,190 
Total seccncassscesccnscne 15,872 44,811 


The program for expansion of the telephone serv- 
ice is not simply quantitative: improvements in serv- 
ice are planned. Waiting time for many long-dis- 
tance toll calls has been eliminated, while better 
equipment has reduced breakdowns and vastly im- 
proved the quality of transmission. 

Expansion and improvement of service has resulted 
in phenomenal increase in calls. As compared to the 
time of the start of the first 5-year plan there was 
by fiscal 1956-57 a 50 percent increase in city calls, 
and a 70 percent increase in long-distance calls. 

6. NO. OF TELEPHONE CALLS 


q 
No. of of 


Local Toll Call ees 
Telephone Telephone Total (In O ae Calls per 
Calls Calls million) “oo. Capita 
(In million) (In million) B ne per Year 
1952 eecccccece 7,681 443 8,124 14.4 94.5 
TGS ceisis ve wns 8,761 526 9,287 14.3 106.7 
1954 seccccsese 9,772 574 10,346 14.5 117.2 
1CS6: oa eee set 10,447 647 11,094 14.0 124.1 
1956 ccccccccce 11,338 (ik) 12,051 13.9 133.0 


Annual income is consistently higher than budge- 
ted or projected under the 5-year plan. Outlays, 
naturally, have grown together with the growth 
of operations, but the growth of income has been 
more rapid. Consequently, with the exception of fis- 
cal 1956-57 when greater depreciation coverage was 
provided, the profit has regularly been greater than 
called for by either the budget or the 5-year plan. 
The surplus profit has generally been allocated to 
expansion of facilities in the ensuing year, so boosted 
earnings has gone a long way toward increasing the 
scale of operations. 

In funds procurement alone has there been ap- 
preciable discrepancy between actual performance 
and the 5-year plan which envisioned the outlaying 
of ¥277,200 million, ¥167,200 million in own funds, 
and ¥110,000 from outside sources. What actually 
was accomplished was a total spending of ¥288,800 
million, of which ¥199,500 came from own funds, 
and only ¥89,300 million were borrowed from out- 
side. The pattern of dependence on outside sources 
also differed considerably from plan: whereas it had 
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been planned to raise ¥74,300 million through issue 
of bonds to the public, the actual amount obtained 
in this way. came to only ¥26,000 million, while sub- 
scribers’ charges and bond quotas amounted to far 
in excess of the planned level. The reason for this 
was, as has already been explained, the utilization 
of revenue and subscribers’ payments for construc- 
tion work. 
7. BALANCE SHEET OF TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


PUBLIC CORPORATION 
(In £190 million) 


Balance 
Expendi- Redemp- Plant 
Income ture tion Investment Total 
Reserve 

Plan eeseseee 925 874 — 51 51 

1953 Budget +++ee« 959 911 — 48 48 
Actual «oeess 979 898 2 48 59 
Plansesssess 1,055 942 a 113 113 

1954 Budget+ +++ 1,169 1,028 5 127 132 
Actual essees 1,117 949 5 163 168 

Plan pctewaeeeas-119 1,028 4 == 93 93 

1955 Budgete+sess aN ras 1,096 if 72 79 
Actual ++ss+. 1,241 1,020 6 125 131 
Planecsssee+ 1,184 1,102 = 82 82 

1956 {Budget.-..+. 1,294 1,161 1€ 117 123 
Actual «see 1,414 1,198 16 63 199 
Sierissicoaicoe salen 1,174 a 65 65 

1957 {Budgete+-+-. 1,473 1,298 39 137 176 
Actual+-s++» 1,473 1,298 39 137 176 

5-Y Plan esssesee S022 5,118 — 404 404 
Total | Dudgets+++++ 6,061 5,494 67 501 568 
Actual «+s++. 6,224 5,363 68 566 634 


Note: 1. Plan means the first 5-year plan and the figures represented 
in the column are target figures at the start. 2. Budgets 
are those tendered to the Congress at the start of each 
fiscal year, 3. Balance was carried over to the succeding 
year’s plant investment reserve. 
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Second Five-Year Plan 
The first 5-year plan culminated in achievement 
better than the projected goal. Nevertheless the 
demand for more telephones has been met by only’ 
about one-third. This is partly because during the 
progress of the first 5-year plan there came to be 
generated a huge potential demand. It is expectec 
that at March 31, 1958 there will remain a backlog 
of at least 420,000 applications for telephones. World 
statistics reveal that whereas in the United States 
there are 33.7 telephones for every one hundred of 
the population, the dissemination rate in Japan is 
still as low as 3.5 per hundred. This is lower than 
that of the Union of South Africa or Spain, and | 
Japan now ranks 21st among the nations of the world 
in the number of telephones per capita. On the othe | 
hand, in the number of calls per telephone, Japan 
with 3,566 calls per annum in 1955 is at the head o: 
the list. 


Not only is there this shortcoming in quantity, 
but there remains much to be done about moderniza-_ 
tion of equipment and general improvement of the 
service. Consequently, the TTC has prepared a 
tentative plan, as shown in Table 8, for coping with © 
the situation during the next five years (April, 1958 
to March, 1963). 


‘ 
; 
t 
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8. TARGET FIGURES ENVISAGED IN THE SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN 


No. of New Subscribers Diffusion Rate 


(In 19,030) (Per 139) 
—— 
1°62 1962 
1957 «1962 ea 1957 1962 bo 


6 Biggest Cities «seessee 91 147 1.6 58 8.3 1.4 
Medium-sized Cities +++. 75 111 1.5 S55 5a 15 
Small-sized Cities ++++++ 24 35 15 2.8 4.1 pE 
Others seeceaseecces see §668 197 1.6 v5 2.3 1.5 
Total erssccceccccceceee 258 409 1.6 2.8 4,2 1.5 


Notes: Medium-sized cities mean those with more than 2,00) tele 
phone subscribers, small cities with 8)0-2,300s subscribers, 
others, with under 800 subscribers. 


The basic policy underlying the second 5-year plan 
is that of maximum contribution to the growth of 
the Japanese economy and to the welfare of the 
Japanese public through expansion and improvement 
of services to eliminate regional disparities. In more 
concrete terms, the plan calls for: 1) increase in 
number of subscribers and public telephones; 2) ex- 
pansion of the scope of immediate long-distance sery- 
ice; 3) improvement of telephone services for newly 
merged municipalities and townships; 4) expansion 
of service to rural and other isolated areas; 5) instal- 
lation of television relay network, and improvement 
of the phone-telegraph service. 

The estimated funds requirement is ¥ 399,000 mil- 
lion, of which ¥ 165,000 million will be for deprecia- 
tion. ¥50,000 million will go into the construction 
fund. ¥39,000 million are expected to be realized 
from subscribers’ charges; while ¥145,000 million 
are scheduled to be raised by bond issues and alloca- 
tion of bonds to subscribers. 
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Electric Communication Equipment 


, : OMMUNICATION equipment business is one of Japan’s 
major industries which has marked up remark- 
| able progress, technically or otherwise, since the end 
of World War II. Its history indeed dates back to 
ie the early years of the Meiji era (1868-1912) when 
_ wired electric communication equipment was first 
_ manufactured at home, and it was immediately after 
_ World War I that wireless equipment production was 
_ started on an industrial scale. But Japan remained 
; far behind the Western countries, especially in wire- 
' less technique, up to the last war’s end, and it is 
since that time that the industry has made snow-bal- 
ling growth in a matter of a decade or so. 
Postwar Growth Remarkable 
For postwar rehabilitation of Occupied Japan, the 
| Allied Forces as well as the Japanese Government 
found it absolutely necessary to restore as soon as 
_ possible the war-damaged network of communication. 
In time of war, the wireless equipment division en- 
_ joyed sporadic expansion and prosperity, but it suf- 
fered a hard blow due to the sudden shrinkage of 
domestic demand when the war was over. Fortu- 
nately, demand got brisk for wired equipment as the 
plan for restoration of the communication service 
- proceeded, thereby giving great stimulus to the un- 
expectedly rapid recovery of the industry as a whole. 
A temporary recession took place in 1949, how- 
ever, because the Government was forced to adopt 
a deflationist policy, better known as the Dodge Plan, 
by curtailing the national budget. Communication 
equipment makers were affected particularly by the 
_ drastic cut of the special account for communication 
service just as was the case with rolling stock build- 
ers plunged into the depth of depression by the re- 
trenchment of the national railway special account. 
For good or bad, the Korean war of 1950 marked 
a turning point for the better. The business world 
generally picked up due to the ever-strengthening 
overseas market, the expansion of international trade, 
and the conspicuous increase of U.S. offshore pur- 
chases in Japan. Communication equipment makers 
found their business improving accordingly. In ad- 
dition, there occurred one important specific stimulus 
for them, namely the authorized opening of private 
broadcasting stations in September, 1951. Replacing 
conventional radio sets, and superheterodyne receiv- 
ers came to be made and sold increasingly. 
Another encouraging event of far more importance 
took place for the industry when television broad- 
; casting was finally commenced in February, 1953. 
Two months later, moreover, the Japan Telegraph 
_ & Telephone Corporation (established in August, 1952, 
) by taking over the Government’s communication ser- 
- vice) launched upon its first five-year plan for tele- 
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graph and telephone expansion. As the result, mak- 
ers competitively pushed their programs for bigger 
output of TV sets and tubes, and demand gradually 
got active not only for telegraph and telephone ap- 
parati but for many others as well. It deserves spe- 
cial mention for instance, that the micro-wave mul- 
tiple trunk line, about 2,000 km. from Sapporo in Hok- 
kaido, via Tokyo and Osaka, to Fukuoka in Kyushu, 
wascompleted for long-distance telephones and TV 
broadcasting as part of the five-year plan. Neces- 
sary equipments for this project were provided mostly 
by local makers. 

Such kaleidoscopic development of the industry 
owes a good deal to the rising production of better 
electron tubes. Successful efforts were made to mass- 
produce efficient smaller radio tubes and special tubes 
for television and radar. Transistors, too, have come 
to be fabricated on an industrial scale, and they are 
taking the place of tubes for many applications. 

In this manner, electro-magnetic waves are being 
harnessed so widely not only in electric communica- 
tion but also in many other fields that an entirely 
new business, i.e. the electronic industry, is about to 
make its debut also in Japan. 

Production Curving Up 

Output of electric machinery and equipment (in- 
cluding motors and steel structures) in 1956 amounted 
to 325.1 billion, of which communication equipment 
comprised ¥104.0 billion, or the second largest share 
next only to ¥134.9 billion for heavy electric ma- 
chinery. Compared with 1955, communication equip- 
ment registered a gain of 62%, again the second big- 
gest rate of increase next to electric motors’ 66%. 
Incidentally, heavy electric machinery, steel struc- 
tures and light electric mochinery were up 54%, 47% 
and 36%, respectively. 


1, ELECTRIC COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT PRODUCTION 
(In 3£1,090,000) 


1954 1955 1956 

Total ovcvcsccvevvvvevevecsee 215,449 211,750 325,120 
Heavy Machinery s++rssseeees 90,917 87,459 134,947 
Light Machinery «++esseseses 43,824 44,055 60,075 
Motors ssseeeesesensescernseae 16,146 11,346 18,868 
Steel Structures ++++eeseeesees 5,718 4,883 7,229 
Communication Equipment+++- 58,844 64,007 104,001 
Wired Equipment ++++essees 16,481 12,969 19,843 
Radio, TV, Acoustic +e++es 17,059 25,270 41,056 
Wireless seereeeeeesceveene 8,384 5,093 9,204 
Measuring Instruments+++++> 1,311 1,207 1,752 
Electron Tubes s+sessseeses 6,869 10,252 18,803 
Other Pais & Accessories +>» 8,739 8,443 13,341 


Sources: The Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 

Note: As production of parts and accessories, 10-15 billion is to 
be added to the figures for heavy machinery, and ¥3-5 billion 
to those for light machinery, 


As for communication equipment, 1955 production 
totalled 64.0 billion, or an increase of not more 
than 9% over a year ago compared with 1956’s 62%. 
Thus, it is seen than the industry enjoyed an excep- 
tional boom last year. In terms of production value, 
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radio, television and acoustic equipment in 1956 showed 
noticeable gains, followed by electron tubes, wired 
equipment, parts and accessories, and wireless equip- 
ment in this order as listed in Table 1. 

In the rate of production cost, however, electron 
tubes registered the highest record of 83%, and wire- 
less equipment came next with 81%. It is to be noted 
that due to the deflationist recession 1955 output 
visibly declined for wireless and wired equipment 
and slightly turned off for parts and accessories, and 
measuring instruments. In striking contrast, output 
has been on the steady upcurve for radio, television 
and acoustic equipment, with 1956’s rate of increase 
reaching 62%. 

Wired Equipment—During the war, telephone out- 
put sharply shrank from 379,000 units in 1940 to 
only 44,000 units in 1945. The figure recovered to 
284,000 units in 1947 but remained stagnant up to 
the Korean war of 1950 when output reached 438,000 
units. In the following year, the 500,000-unit record 
was first registered. In 1953, the first year of the 
five-year telegraph and telephone expansion plan, 
production jumped to 616,000 units. Though it slip- 
ped to the 500,000-unit level for some time owing to 
the deflational slump, it again climbed up to 766,000 
units in 1956, Figures in this section are quoted 
from the Wired Communication Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association’s survey based on the fiscal year. 
So they often differ, though slightly, from the offi- 
cial figures quoted in Tables 2-3.) 

Automatic telephone switchboards also suffered a 
wartime setback with their production shrinking from 
103,000 lines in 1941 to only 20,000 lines in 1945. 


rd 


Postwarg.output,§ however,* recovered.:to{107,000jlines 
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2. TELEPHONE PRODUCTION 
(In 1,000 units for output and 3£1,000,000 for value) 


eSendat Output Index Value 
Year 

1950 covcccseccsoscsnsesesecase 393 100.0 1,536 oi 
tel reisis(aia;siaisinieie'arsje/ncaiaietyiela/a.stelammteyoD 140.2 2,886 
1952 cecccccccncccccencccccsess ATT 121.6 42,689 
19 BBie-creieisreictosin sisi alos a’ sien wows DOL 140.3 43,014 
TOGA. cis eletelsiateiais cle sieiiera)> sla'aisisialere GLa 157.4 3,657 
OF uaa islainin.e vleie]sinials oad pial aiem au) 129.9 3,127 
LOSE ence tte eaten aera ee OLG 172.1 3,995 
A87 248.2 2,527 


1957 (Jan.—June)+eseeeseseseeece 
Note: Tables 2-8 are quoted from the Kikai Tokei Geppo (Machinery 


Statistics Monthly) published by the Ministry of International 


Trade & Industry. Figures indicated by.“ denote delivery 
value (not production). 


It is to be noted that there are some 


discrepancies between the tabulated figures end those quoted — 


in the text from the surveys of the Wired and Wireless Equip- 


ment Manufacturers Associations. 


3. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE PRODUCTION ry 


I 
ti} 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
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(In 1,000 lines for output, and 1,000,000 for value) 


Calendar Output Index Value 
Year 

‘IQ 5) a Wises whate.ajolelaieiaveiaintalalalalslals seoe 115 100.0 1,438 
15h catatetele/e/stelatatarate Sewnietersteisiaiatata - 169 139.7 2,605 
1952 seveceenccccscscccsees sees 204 178.4 44,946 
L95B acccccccesccccces weccceese 269 234.8 oe 
1954 cccccvcccncscccccccesscece 251 219.1 5.175 
155i re ein elsteloinis\salsielaieleipioielsie sieisiaia 194 169.0 4.176 
TORE a lthe cote Sac aee tenes 252 220.2 5,339 
1957 (Jan.—June)++essesesecsceee 228 398.6 473.9 


as early as in 1949 and, increasing year after year, 


topped the 210,000-line mark in 1952 and reached 


280,000 lines in 1953. Though it turned downward 
in the following two years, it jumped to 306,000 lines 
in 1956, or about thrice as much as the prewar re- 
cord. 

As for carrier equipment, the Ministry of Inter- 


national Trade & Industry’s production index (1950 as | 


100) stood#at3214.93in#1953. It®curved 2off {to3105.0 in 
1954{and 78.1 in,1955,' but it picked“up to;109.4 in{1956, 
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gu Brocdeostiien audi equinmect ¥ 
Marine -radios® 32° s ae 
‘= Mobile’ and emergency communicati 
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OCTOBER, 1957. 


Wireless Equipment—Radio set production has also 


since the outbreak in 1941 of World War II. War- 
time output steeply dropped from 917,000 units in 
1941 to 87,000 units in 1945. Postwar turnout, though 
it rapidly rallied to 807,000 units in 1948, got a serious 
ae low from the Dodge Line depression and fell off to 
only 289,000 units in 1950. But it has since been 
growing steadily, eclipsing the 1,000,000-unit mark 
since 1953: i.e. 1,087,000 units in 1952, 1,526,000 units 
in 1953, 2,012,000 units in 1955 and 3,331,000 units in 
1956. The current figure again is three times larger 
_ than the prewar record. (Figures in this and the fol- 
lowing sections are quoted from the Wireless Com- 
/ munication Equipment Manufacturers Association’s 
| survey based on the fiscal year. So they often differ 
_ from the official figures quoted in Tables 4-7.) 


4. RADIO SET PRODUCTION 


i (In 1,000 units for output and 1,009,000 for value) 
f . Sem Output Index Value 
BIER iss doe macanees cuansecess 287 100.0 1,706 
EGE NM Accs ccc ccecancstteel cone Alt 142.0 3,305 
BLOGS Teakinds sceiewenscneccsees £39 229.9 & 7,928 
Ls UGH ccccccccccccccccccccccce 1,457 403.9 412,288 
a TOGA cic since cpeicicieeres sincccese 1,385 435.3 11,481 
fe AGE5 ccccccccccccccvccccccces 1,789 635.4 12,296 
: POBG ec wecccccnvevccecccscce 2,981 1,058.7 18,586 
1957 (Jan.—June)+++eeeeeeeeeee 1,889 1,332.6 12,155 


5. TV SET PRODUCTION 
(In 1,300 units for output and 1,009,900 for value) 


Calendar Output Value 


Year 
TOGS acecsccccccccccccccvcsscsscccs 14 ae 
VGH, Se cnaccciccscaccccccesisccevecse 31 2,938 
REET Poe clycoun enintelcs sleciamicls clsin otters. s 137 10,204 
IGEG wecccncnenccccesccccescasseces 312 18,127 
1957 (Jen.—June) ey 279 14,223 


6. RADIO TUBE PRODUCTION 
(In 1,929 pes, for output end ¥1,900,000 for value) 


palendar Output Index Value 
Year 

Torre ernie toatsia( eleis\0.eicie.csieje.a.0.« 10,491 103,0 
Ligin + dees sa OBR DORR On OdnoO Ae 13,786 131.0 6 
LS5Q eacsaeseccnecesccacsesas 21,018 166.9 43,646 
UG5S eocaceseseccseasessssces 28,833 274.9 45,217 
OR AY ino a Gest tae alaisis) aio 2s: mainiote ae 25,713 245.1 5,284 
GEG, ace ORES Sasa eae 39,48) 290.5 6,604 
BETO G Bice cis sini wie vicieip.s'«.00.000,00:0 45,151 43).5 11,099 
1257 (Jan,—June)+eeesseeseeees 29,952 571.8 7,132 


7. TY TUBE PRODUCTION 
(In 1,390 pes. for output and ¥1,090,000 for value) 
Calender 


Year Output Value 
1954 conccceesnennnenmsesssseasecses 72 290 
1D55 sence rweeesenacesrevesesesene Oh We 2,374 
UDGG cececesacccsecnecsesessssesace 516 5,876 
1¢57 (Jan -June) seer seers eeeeeseneee 417 4,43) 


Production statistics classified by type of radio 
sets tell an interesting story about technical advance. 
Of the 917,000 sets turned out in 1941, reproduction 
type units accounted for as many as 868,000. Since 
1953, however, not a single set of this type has been 
made, while on the other hand superheterodyne, all- 

- wave and phonograph types have been made increas- 

2 ingly. Of the total output in 1955 (2,012,000 units), 

) superheterodyne sets comprised 1,926,000 units, all- 
wave sets 44,000 units, and radio phonographs 40,000 
units. It is particularly noteworthy that output has 
been rising rapidly for portable as well as all-wave 
sets, and that transistors, instead of tubes, have come 
to be used extensively in portable sets. 
In 1952, not more than 1,200 TV sets were fabri- 
cated, but the figure increased to 20,000 units in the 


been experiencing a wild cycle of ups and downs. 
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following year when television broadcasting business 
was started. Output has since been on the increase 
in jumping tempo: i.e. 42,000 units in 1954, 183,000 
units in 1955, and 374,000 units in 1956. It is worth 
mentioning that 14-inch sets represented over 90% . 
of the total output in 1956. 

Tubes & Transistors—As for radio tubes, the war- 
time peak production was 8,823,000 pcs. in 1943, but 
the figure decreased to 2,378,000 pcs. in 1946. Post- 
war output soon recovered to 13,037,000 pcs. in 1948. 
A temporary setback came in the following year, but 
production resumed an upward climb in 1950: i.e. 
15,025,000 pes. in 1951, 23,115,000 pes. in 1952, 30,466,- 
000 pes. in 1953, and 49,483,000 pcs. in 1956. The 
last year’s figure was more than five times bigger 
than 1943’s. 

Technically, it is notable that efficient miniature 
tubes have been fabricated increasingly in the past 
few years. In June, 1957, for instance, 5,194,000 radio 
tubes were turned out, of which miniature tubes 
comprised 3,842,000 pcs. and all other types only 
1,332,000 pes. 

The local fabrication of TV Braun tubes was com- 
menced in 1952, and output in that year totalled not 
more than 3,546 pcs. Abreast with the increased 
fabrication of TV sets, however, TV tube output has 
been stepped up: namely 16,000 pes. in 1953, 47,000 
pes. in 1954, 321,000 pcs. in 1955 and 590,000 pcs. in. 
1956. Glass for TV tubes, too, has come to be made 
at home in ample quantity. 

Transistors are. another promising new product 
in this line. Since the initial production of 1953, they 
have been made in rapid tempo: i.e. 6,000 pes. in 
1953, 11,000 pcs. in 1954 and 145,000 pcs. in 1955. 
Diodes, on the other hand, were first fabricated two 
years earlier, and their output has also been curv- 
ing up steeply (1,000 pcs. in 1951, 8,000 pcs. in 1952, 
29,000 pcs. in 1953, 77,000 pcs. in 1954, and 360,000 
pes. in 1955. 

Introduction of Foreign Techniques 


The postwar development of the communication 
equipment industry is ascribed, for the most part, to 
the successful introduction of advanced foreign tech- 
niques. According to the Technical White Paper 
(Gijutsu. Hakusho) published in 1955, foreign patents 
comprised nearly 90% of all the patents now in use 
in this industry. 

For over six years from fiscal 1949 to 1955, Japa- 
nese firms concluded with foreign interests 459 con- 
tracts for technical cooperation (including only those 
the term of which exceeded 12 months), Of this 
total (29 contracts already on maturity), 71 contracts 
(of which, 3 on maturity) were signed by local com- 
munication equipment companies: namely, 12 in 1952, 
36 in 1953 and 16 in 1954. Most of these contracts 
were for television, electron tubes, transistors, etc. 

As for TV sets, patent rights have been bought 


8. SEMI-CONDUCTOR PRODUCTION IN 1957 
(In 1,000 pes. for output and 1,900,099 for value) 


Semi-conductor 


A Transistors 
Material 


Diodes 


Output Value Output Value Output Value 


Aiassistssisin 287 98 189 27 106 69 
Rice circa: 416 i69 216 32 192 123 
Maryereseees 491 192 279 41 202 147 
Apr. sseseees 656 212 358 47 291 164 
May seeeeees 687 247 370 52 356 190 
June seeeeees 844 359 394 67 434 276 


Note: The figures include photo-transistors and thermistors, 
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from RCA (USA), Electric & Musical Industries (Bri- 


tish) and Philips (Netherlands); and as for transistors, 
from RCA and Western Electric (USA). 

Royalties paid in 1954 on these communication 
equipment patents amounted to $2,070,000, or nearly 
16% of the total royalty payment ($13,010,000), ac- 
cording to the Technical White Paper. 

Composition of Demand 


Government requirements predominate for com- 
munication equipment. According to the Economic 
Planning Board’s survey, five leading companies in 
this field (Nippon Electric, Oki Electric Industry, 
Fuji Communication Apparatus Mfg., Hitachi, and 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric) in fiscal 1956 got ¥18,272 
million worth of orders (by the way, their sales turn- 
over in that year was ¥17,962 million, or 67% of the 
national total for communication equipment). Of this 
sum, governmental procurements accounted for 69.6%, 
private purchases 24.9%, and overseas orders 5.5%. 

The 69.6% share of the gorvernment procure- 
ments was broken down as follows: ie. 63.7% for 
communication service (the Japan Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Corp.) and the remainder, or only 5.9%, for 
the National Railways, the Defense Agency, etc. 

Japan Telegraph & Telephone Corp.—The main goals 
of the first five-year expansion plan are two: 1) the 
increase of telephone subscribers by 700,000, and 2) 
the construction of 1,100,000-km trunk lines. And 
necessary equipment funds are estimated at 277.2 
billion. The financing program is so mapped out that 
¥ 225.4 billion may be appropriated by the end of 
fiscal 1956 and ¥63.4 billion incorporated into the 
1957 budget, or a combined total of 288.8 billion. 

Plans are under, way to boost{telephone subcribers 


by 840,000 by the end of fiscal 1956 and by 187,00 
within 1957 against the 700,000 goal. Three times” 
more public telephones than initially scheduled are 
to be newly installed. For speed-up of trunk calls, — 
1,600,000-km trunk lines were installed, against the 
projected target of 1,180,000 km, by the close of aes 

For all this, new installations account for not more 5 
than 30% of the outstanding telephone subech yoaaa 
In this light, the second five-year expansion plan will 
be put into practice as from fiscal 1958 with the esti- 
mated construction cost of about ¥400 billion. t 

Overseas Sales—Communication equipment exports _ 
in 1956 (calendar year summed up to ¥3,387 million, _ 
according to the Finance Ministry’s customs survey. _ 
Of this total, wireless equipment comprised ¥3,120 _ 
million and wired equipment ¥267 million. 

Shipments have been growing steadily for wire- — 
less equipment: i.e. 584 million in 1954, ¥1,049 mil-_ 
lion in 1955 and ¥3,120 million in 1956. But trade — 
has been rather dull for wired equipment (312 mil- | 

9. ELECTRIC COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
EXPORTS IN FISCAL 1957 
(In 3£1,000,009) 


4 J 
SS SN EES a 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th Yearly 
Quarter Quarter Quartier Quarter Total 
Wireless Equipment++ 641 793 eel 977 3,682(4,588) 
Radio Setssseesees 378 472 662 555 2,062 
Tubes seeeseeeeees 85 79 173 6) 397 
Loud Speakers +-+++ 29 41 63 6) 193 
Wireless Equipment 23 27 83 6 139 
Parts ssssececeeee 88 137 193 143 561 
Wired Equipment++++ 56 39 108 112 316( 896) 
Telephones+eseeess 26 25 53 46 150 
Telegraphs «esssese 16 2 5 oe 22 
Paris seeescceeeee 14 12 51 66 144 
Total seseseeeseseese 697 833 1,379 1,089 3,998(5,484) 


Source: The Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 
Note: The figures in brackets denote the certified export contracts. 
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— ¥ 255 million in are and ¥267 million 
in 1956 

The Ministry of Auaehrecne Trade & Industry’s 
1956 export statistics are quoted in Table 9. By far 
the biggest item was radio sets with the yearly total 
well over ¥2,000 million. Of this, more than one 
half went to the United States, and about ¥100 mil- 
lion worth each to the Union of South Africa and 
Thailand. Tube sales reached nearly ¥400 million, 
of which Brazil bought ¥178 million and China ¥72 
_ million. Another important item was wireless equip- 
; ment parts with their total exceeding 560 million. 
| Best clients were Argentina and the United States, 
each purchasing ¥100 million worth, followed by 
Taiwan with ¥80 million. 

_ In the case of wired equipment, telephones totalled 
_ ¥150 million, and parts and accessories ¥140 million. 
_ Most of them were shipped to Taiwan. 

>} Covering both wired and wireless equipment, the 
| United States was the biggest buyer with about 
E -¥1,300 million, and Taiwan came next with 350 
‘ g million, followed by Brazil with ¥330 million, Argen- 
| tina with ¥230 million, Thailand with ¥200 million 
- and South Africa with 150 million. 


: Nippon Electric 
a (Capitalized at ¥2,000 million: established in 1899) 
ye This company is one of the biggest establishments 
_ under the wings of Sumitomo. Backed in both capital 
_ and technique by International Standard Electric 
_ Corp. (USA), it is manufacturing telephones, tele- 
_ graphs, carrier equipment, wireless communication 
_ equipment, electron tubes, etc. at its two plants in 
_ Tokyo (Mita and Tamagawa), It is operating a sub- 
_ sidiary called Shin Nippon Electric, which itself fab- 
_ficates radio sets, fluorescent lamps, etc. and, 
_ moreover, deals in TV Braun tubes and others made 
_ by the mother firm. 

In addition to ISE, the company is technically co- 
operating with Radio Corporation of America for 
making of radio and TV tubes, American Electro- 

_ Metal Corp. (USA) for power metallurgy and with 
Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. (Britain) for fab- 
rication of beam petrobes and TV sets. 

A transistor plant is now under construction. 
Upon completion scheduled for March, 1958, it is to 
make 400,000 pcs. per month. 

In the six-month business term ending with March, 
1957, the company sold ¥6,151 million worth of manu- 
factures and reaped a profit of ¥481 million, declar- 
ing a 15%-a-year dividend. It is planning to double 
its capital to ¥4,000 million. 

Oki Electric (£1,080 million: 1949) 

This is a successor to the oldest firm in this field, 
or Meikosha, established in 1881, though it was for- 
mally incorporated in 1949. Operating four plants at 
Shinagawa (Tokyo), Shibaura (Tokyo), Tomioka 
(Gumma Pref.) and Fukushima (Fukushima Pref.), it 
is fabricating, among others, wire communication 
equipment (telephones, telephone switchboards, tele- 
graphs, and carriers), radio equipment, acoustic ap- 
pliances and electric clocks. By the way, it adopts 
the Stroger system for wire commuication. 

The company’s rapid recovery and growth since 
the war’s end has been ascribed mainly to the suc- 
cessful expansion of its wire communication equip- 
ment business. It has attained notable successes in 
the field of technique. In 1953, it finally succeeded 
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in making teletypewriters. It has signed patent con- 
tracts with Companie Industriele de Telephon (France) 
for carrier equipment manufacture and with Raytheon 
(USA) for fabrication of marine radar. Plans are 
under way to build a new plant for teletypewriters 
at Takasaki (Gumma Pref.) so that the first stage of 
construction works may be completed by June, 1958, 
In the last business term (closing with March, 
1957), sales added up to ¥2,819 million and profits to 
241 million, with the dividend rate set at 15% per 
annum, 
Fuji Communication Apparatus Mfg. (1,200 million: 1935) 
This is a subsidiary firm of Fuji Electric Mfg., 
one of the leading electrical machinery builders in 
Japan. Through technical tieup with Siemens (Ger- 
many), it is making telephones, telephone switch- 


boards, carrier equipment, radio, indicators, electric — 


calculators, etc. It has three plants at Kawasaki 
(Kanagawa Pref.), Susaka (Nagano Pref.) and Shimo- 
date (Ibaragi Pref.). 

For large-scale fabrication of teletypewriters, the 
company has set up a daughter firm, entitled Kuro- 
sawa Communication Industry, in cooperation with 
Kurosawa Shoten, Ltd. 

The company has been pushing its expansion pro- 
gram in the past years. In 1953, it started making 
radio equipment. In the following year, it commenced 
fabrication of electric machine circuit parts and ac- 
cessories at the Susaka Plant, which was greatly en- 
larged in the spring of 1957. From 1957 through 
1958, utmost efforts have been, and will be, concen- 
trated upon manufacture of new products, such as 
improved telephone switchboards, multiple radio com- 
munication equipment and electric calculators. 


The 
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In the business term ending with March, 1957, the 
company marketed ¥ 2,400 million worth, netted ¥187 
‘million and declared a 15% dividend. 

Japan Radio (400 million: 1949) 

The company belongs to the Okura group, one of 
the big financial interests in Japan. Though it once 
specialized in wireless communication equipment, its 
business now covers a very wide field, namely, 1) 
radio equipment (marine and land use, ultra-short 
wave and micro-wave, multiple micro-wave, etc.), 2) 
finders and locators (marine and meteorological radar, 
direction finders, loran, etc.), 3) electron tubes (radio 
tubes, magnetrons, Klystron, etc.), and 4) super- 
‘sonic equipment for industrial use, fish finders, etc. 
These products are all being made at one big plant 
in Tokyo. 

Before the war, the company was under patent 
contract with Telefunken interests of Germany, and 
this technical tieup was formally revived in the 
spring of 1957. In 1951, it concluded a contract for 
mutual repair and service of marine radio equip- 
ment with M.R.T. (USA). In 1953, a patent licence 
contract was signed with RCA (USA) for radio tubes, 
etc. 

Taking advantage of the brisk demand for marine 
radio, the company successfully expanded its busi- 
ness after the war. But it suffered a setback as its 
expectations about the Defense Agency’s needs for 
radio did not come true. Fortunately, it has been 
recovering itself thanks to Nisshin Spinning’s finan- 
cial aid. From October, 1956, through March, 1957, 
it was able to resume dividend payment (8% per 
annum) with its sales and profits at ¥1,200 and ¥38 
million, respectively. 

Kokusai Electric (¥150 million: 1949) 

Taking over the Komae Plant (Tokyo) from the 
now defunct Dengen Kogyo K.K., the company was 
incorporated in 1949. It is manufacturing radio equip- 
ment (intermediate, short, ultra-short and micro 
waves), direction finders, highfrequency wave meas- 
uring instruments and other equipment. In 1953, it 
succeeded in making a tentative model of robot relay 
equipment. 

In the last business term (ending with March, 
1957), it sold ¥600 million worth and netted ¥22 mil- 
lion with the dividend declared at 10%. 

Iwasaki Tsushinki (£200 million: 1938) 

This is one of the topnotch telephone makers in 
Japan. Besides, it is also offering such special pro- 
ducts as wire broadcasting telephone equipment, 
synchroscopes and audiometers. 

The company is operating a plant at Kugayama 
(Tokyo). With the total cost of ¥146 million, the 
plant is being expanded so that telephone making 
capacity may be boosted from 15,000 to 20,000 units 
a month. Construction works are scheduled to be 
finished by the end of 1957, 

From October, 1956, through March, 1957, sales 
amounted to ¥700 million with profits at ¥50 mil- 
lion. And the company paid a dividend of 15%. 
Kobe Kogyo (£300 million: 1949) 

Established as the second company of the war- 
time Kawanishi Kikai K.K., this firm now manufac- 
tures radio tubes, transistors, diodes, TV Braun 
tubes, radio and TV sets, other radio equipment, 
measuring and industrial instruments (particularly 
for nuclear energy development), tungsten and moly- 


bdenum products, textile machines, etc. It has twe | 
plants at Kobe and Okubo (Hyogo Pref.). | 

This was the first company to enter into a patent) 
licence agreement with RCA for radio tubes and tran- | 
sistors. In 1954, it concluded another contract f 
transistors, etc. with Western Electric (USA). A new) 
transistor mill at the Kobe Plant has recently been) 
put into operation. | 

In the business term ending with March, 1957, | 
the company sold ¥1,400 million worth and reaped | 
a profit of ¥13 million. But it still passed a dividend 


Anritsu Electric (160 million: 1950) > | 

As a subsidiary of the afore-mentioned Nippon | 
Electric, the company is making both wire and wire- | 
less communication equipment on a well-balanced | 
basis at its plant in Tokyo. Its major products are: 
carrier equipment, telephones, telephone switch-_ 
boards, marine radio and measuring instruments. if 

In carrying out its expansion program, the com- | 
pany is putting particular emphasis on such items | 
as measuring equipments for micro-waves and co- 
axial cables. With the construction funds scheduled | 
at ¥113 million in fiscal 1957 and at ¥60 million in» 
1958, new equipment and facilities will be installed — 
for these products. For raising part of the neces- | 
sary funds, the company is planning to boost its . 
capital to ¥240 million toward the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

Six-month sales summed up to over ¥500 in the 
last term ending with March, 1957, and profits reached ~ 
¥45 million with the dividend rate set at 15%. 
Matsushita Electric Industrial (¥3,993 million: 1935) 

In terms of authorized capital, this is by far the 
biggest firm in this field with 26 plants scattered all 
over the country (Osaka, Tokyo, Nagoya, Kanagawa, 
Fukuoka, etc.). Though it was merely a small-scale 
private enterprise of the Matsushita’s when it was 
first established, it now makes a wide variety of 
electric equipment under multilateral well-coordinated 
management: i.e. radio and TV sets, wireless com- 
munication equipment, tubes and bulbs (vaccuum 
tubes, electric bulbs, fluorescent lamps, etc.) and elec- 
tric household appliances (heaters, washing machines, 
refrigerators, etc.). 

In 1952, the company entered into a technical co- 
operation agreement with Philips (Netherlands) for 
bulbs, fluorescent lamps, vaccuum tubes and Braun 
tubes. For effective implementation of this agree- 
ment, the company offered its tube and bulb plant 
and set up a daughter firm, entitled Matsushita Elec- 
tronic Industrial (capitalized ot *660 million), in co- 
operation with the Netherland interests. 

In anticipation of the ever-brisker demand for 
electric household appliances, electron tubes and TV 
sets, the company is actively expanding and renovat- 
ing its plants and equipment. 

In the last business term (ending with May, 1957), 
sales and profits totalled ¥20,300 and ¥2,100 million, 
respectively. And the company declared its dividend 
as high as 25%, 

San-yo Electric (¥1,815 million: 1950) 


This is another firm noted for its kaleidoscopic 
development since the war’s end. Though it origi- 
nated from President T. Iue’s privete business spe- 
cializing in bicycle dynamo lighting sets, its manufac- 
tures now include, in addition to this item, wireless 
communication equipment (radio and television sets), 


' equipment and TV sets. 
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batteries, battery lamps, bicycle parts and accesso- 
Tries, and electric household appliances (washers, etc.). 
And it is operating about 10 plants in Osaka, Tokyo, 
etc. 

_ In 1953, the company got a patent licence from 
RCA for radio receivers, wireless communication 
Thanks mainly to the grow- 


ing sales of TV sets and washing machines, its busi- 


ness conditions have been improving considerably. 


' In the last term (closing with May, 1957), sales 
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less communication equipment. 


4 


-Mr. K. Yao’s private control, 


reached ¥6,500 million, securing a profit margin of 
¥700 million. And the company declared a dividend 


_ Hayakawa Electric (3£500 million: 1935) 

At its two plants in Osaka, the company is manu- 
facturing TV and radio sets, electric household appli- 
ances, fluorescent lamps, other lighting sets and wire- 
Though it made a 
moderate entry into this field as a private business 
of Mr. T. Hayakawa, it has made remarkable pro- 
gress as radio set maker since the war’s end. 

Much interested in television business, the com- 
pany concluded a patent licence contract with RCA 
for TV manufacturing technique in 1952 and started 


mass production of TV sets in the following year 


when the NHK-TV station was opened. It now is 
the biggest TV maker in Japan. 

In the last term (October, 1956-March, 1957), sales 
amounted to ¥2,700 million and profits to ¥300 mil- 
lion. And the dividend was declared as high as 35%. 
Yao Electric (£800 million: 1936) 

Though it was first a small-scale business under 
the company now 
operates two big plants at Shinagawa (Tokyo) and 
Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.). Its major manufactures 
include radio and television sets, radio phonographs, 
Hi-Fi sound reproduction equipment, wireless com- 
munication equipment and household appliances. TV 


- sets are mass-produced at the Kawasaki Plant, which 


will become the centre of production activities for 
this firm as manufrcturing facilities for household 
appliances as well are being transferred there from 
the Shinagawa Plant. 

In the calendar year 1956 (the company settled its 
accounts only once a year), sales totalled ¥4,400 mil- 
lion, leaving a margin of ¥300 million. And the 
company paid a 25% dividend. 

Tokyo Tsushinki Kogyo (200 million: 1946) 

Though it once specialized in surveying equipment, 
the company has established itself as manufacturers 
of tape-recorders and transistors. Two plants are 
under operation at Shinagawa (Tokyo) and Sendai 
(Miyagi Pref.). 

In 1953, the company concluded a technical co- 
operation contract with Western Electric (U.S.A.) for 
transistors. In the following year, it got a patent 
licence from Armour Research (U.S.A.) for magnetic 
recording. Recently it has entered into an export 
contract with Albert Gross & Co. (U.S.A.) for port- 
able transistor radio sets. 

In the business term closing with April, 1957, the 
company sold ¥1,000 million worth and netted ¥120 
million, declaring a 30% dividend (20% as an ordinary 
dividend and 10% as a special one), 
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Regrouping of Power Enterprises 


By Yasuzaemon Matsunaga 


peer in general is much concerned about the 
chronic shortage of electric power. However, the 
point of the whole matter is how to increase the sup- 
ply so that it can accommodate the demands that are 
bound to grow in the future. Although there are a 
number of ways in which the boosting of supply might 
' be accomplished, I should like to express my views 
in regard to one aspect, namely the regrouping of 
the nine power companies now in operation, which 
through heightening of economic efficiency should 
contribute toward easing of supply. 

The present power companies, nine in all, were 
formed in 1951, each a completely integrated organi- 
zation possessing generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution facilities. This regional segmentation of 
the Japan Electric Power Generation and Transmis- 
sion Company was undertaken with a view to meet- 
ing the expected increase in power requirements in 
the most economical and efficient way. However, 
the growth of demand has been far beyond that 
anticipated at the time of this reorganization; and 
with the large industrial consumers causing the bulk 
of the increase in requirements the individual power 
companies, with their limited resources, have found 
it increasingly difficult to meet the demands without 
charging higher rates. This, naturally, has met with 
strong opposition on the part of bulk consumers, who 
claim that the charges are inordinately high in view 
of the services rendered. 


Need for Regrouping and Proposed Approach 


To solve this problem the simplest method would 
be to regroup the present companies by effecting 
affiliations so that more flexible adjustments of hydro 
and thermal power supply, as well as consumer 
requirements, might be made to reduce losses and 
raise overall efficiency. Further savings could be 
effected in the construction of transmission lines. 

For instance, if the 60-cycle operations of Kansai, 
Hokuriku, and Chubu were to be considered as a 
single group great economies could be effected through 
savings in transmission, in co-ordination of thermal 
and hydro generation, and in supplying consumers 
from the nearest source. For this kind of regrouping, 
the steps mentioned below will have to be considered. 

First come the 60-cycle operations of the Kansai, 
Hokuriku, and Chubu Electric Power Companies. 
These could be merged into one group. Then the 
Kanto and Tohoku 50-cycle operations would together 
form a logical unit. Then later the Chugoku, Kyu- 
shu, and Shikoku Companies could be combined. 
Since Hokkaido is some distance away, the opera- 
tion there may haye to be considered separately, 
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There are, of course, some special circumstances 
to which thought must be directed. For instance, in 
the Chugoku-Kyushu-Shikoku group the Shikoku 
area harbors a special situation. 


Shikoku Electric Power Company, there now exists | 


the Sumitomo Kyodo Electric Power Company which 


was permitted to continue as a power generation en- 
terprise at the time of the general reorganization of ‘ 
Continual friction between the Shikoku Power ~ 
Company and Sumitomo Kyodo has seriously impeded ~ 
Con-— 


1951. 


power and industrial development in Shikoku. 
sequently, before grouping of the Chugoku, Kyushu 


and Shikoku Power Companies is undertaken, the | 


merging of Shikoku and Sumitomo Kyodo must first 
be attempted. 


Purpose of Regrouping 


As already stated, the aim of forming larger 
groups of power enterprises is to streamline opera- 
tions, reduce costs, and offer cheaper power to the 
end-consumer. ‘The formation of larger financially 
related affiliations is not the objective. Nevertheless, 
since the interests of the individual power companies 
are by no means identical it seems to me that re- 
grouping will not be accomplished satisfactorily by 
loose affiliations resulting from mutual agreements. 

In my opinion, the three western Honshu com- 
panies should merge to form a single corporation so 
that, for instance, the power generated at Kurobe, 
at the easternmost extremity of the Hokuriku area, 
can be fed into the industries of Hokuriku without 
being drained off to far-off Osaka and vicinity. Per- 
haps it would be more profitable to sell Kurobe-gene- 
rated power to the 50-cycle power network; and in 
this case the Kansai area as a whole would ultimately 
benefit. 


Some Difficulties 


Regrouping calls for mergers, and mergers are 
always difficult because of conflicting individual 
interests. 

First of all there is the personnel problem, from 
the presidents down. With three companies forming 
a single entity two presidents will become super- 
fluous. The same applies to the executives and all 
along down the line. Purely personal interests must 
therefore be subdued with the realization that the 
electric power enterprise has come up against a wall, 
and that fundamental reforms must be undertaken. 

The second problem hinges around ownership and 
occupancy rights. Respect for such rights, the aver- 
age Japanese feels, tends to act in favor of the evils 
of monopolistic enterprise, This attitude impedes 


In addition to the _ 


al ef 
iat 
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economic and technological regrouping. 
In the case of the electric power companies, it 
must therefore be stressed from the outset that the 


‘merging of entities and the unification of ownership 
-and control does not mean containment of activities 
and business within the newly established boundaries. 


Rather, the policy should be, considering the public 
service background of the electric power enterprise, 


to work methodically toward cooperation and mutual 
sharing of benefits. 


It must be fully realized that 
the regrouping is but a step forward in the imple- 


mentation of the national policy of modernizing the 


' electric power industry. 


Not Another Reorganization 


The proposed regrouping certainly is not a new 
reorganization. The newspapers and other sources 


_ sometimes report talks concerning reform of the 


“present system; but I do not think such a course 
would be correct. 
oppose such legislation, while unwise moves could 


For one thing the public may 


very well lead to the nationalization advocated by 


the socialists; and this would bring about a basic 
_ change of the present industrial structure which is 


_ founded upon progressive capitalism. 


r 


- 


Legislative steps to change the present system of 


electric power supply would be time-consuming and 


bothersome. Such action, I should like to stress, 


_ would further delay the already tardy development 
of power resources, and impede the efforts of the 
consumer industries to achieve economical operation 


at the lowest possible cost. 


Electric Power Resources Development Company 


Another question raised by some people concerns 
the future position of the EPRDC. It is imagined 
that with expansion of generation and transmission 
facilities the EPRDC could very well become a super- 
organization capable of regulating the supply of 
electricity, like the erstwhile Japan Electric Power 
Generation and Transmission Company. This idea 
is ridiculous. 

The statistics will bear out my contention. Take 
the 60-cycle group for instance. The three western 
Honshu companies will, by about 1960, together 
possess some 8 million kilowatts in hydro and thermal 
capacity. The hydro facilities of the EPRDC, even 
after completion of the Kumano River project, will 
be only 800,000 kilowatts, only one-tenth of the capa- 
city of only three of the present power companies. 
In terms of kilowatthours, the supply will be even 
less, at one-fifteenth or one-twentieth. 

Thus it would be impractical for the EPRDC to 
even think of exercising control over the other com- 
panies, and the course it should follow must be full 
cooperation with the private power companies through 
development of power resources to meet growing 
requirements. 

The power companies, on the other hand, should 
voluntarily undertake regrouping to provide good 
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service. Abundant power at low cost must be 
achieved through unequivocal modernization of both 
equipment and organization, for Japanese commodi- 
ties must compete under the most severe conditions 
in overseas markets. %; 


Nuclear Power 


Recently, much interest is being evinced in the 
generation of electric power by means of atomic 
energy; and in this connection a controversy has been — 
started as to whether atomic power should be under 
private or Government control. One argument is 
that since the Government must contribute the bulk 
of the money for such projects, the formation of a 
special company for nuclear power development will 
be necessary. I wish to avoid participation in these 
arguments, but I must point out that if the conten- 
tions are based on ideology the thinking is out of line. 


Large-scale enterprises like electric power must 
in many cases borrow money from such special banks 
as the Development Bank; while the EPRDC, for 
instance, is owned by the Government. But this 
financing by the State or some supervision by the 
Government should in no way be the grounds for 
contending that the power industry must be na- 
tionalized. 


Be it as it may, one must take note of the fact 
that in the United States there are certain power 
companies already undertaking construction of atomic 
power installations, while almost without exception 
preparatory measures are being taken to use nuclear 
energy. Careful studies are being made concerning 
the available types of reactors, their capacities and 
capabilities, the economic aspects, and the expected 
time the cost of atomic power will equal that of 
conventional power. We in Japan too should follow 
this example. It is also necessary to note that circum- 
stances differ between the United Kingdom and Japan. 


Thermal Main, Hydro Auxiliary ? 


In recent years, the theory has been advanced that 
Japan’s power requirements should be met mainly 
by thermal generation, with hydro facilities used 
to help out where shortages exist. Is this thinking 
correct ? 


It is also said that more fuel oil should be used 
for thermal power. Some contend that atomic power 
must be developed within ten years. But in any case, 
whether coal, oil, or nuclear energy, the method of 
power generation is thermal, and this aspect of elec- 
tric power generation is bound to become increasingly 
important. Nevertheless, it is unwise to run to 
extremes, 


How much importance then is attached to thermal 
generation? How much oil is being used? Are our 
so-called high-efficiency thermal plants really ad- 
vanced? Has sufficient study been made to locate 
thermal plants so that the industrial centers can be 
efficiently serviced ? ; 
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It can be said that nothing of true significance 
has been accomplished, either in the shift to fuel oil 
or in the development of atomic power. Consequently, 
although ‘“‘thermal main, hydro auxiliary’’ has be- 
come a catch phrase, the real situation is exactly the 
opposite. 

With either oil or nuclear energy, high-efficiency 
large-capacity plants have to be operated on an 
around-the-clock basis at full load. This raises the 
problem of how to keep the load level steady during 
the small hours of the morning. Here, the hydro 
system would provide energy storage if the excess 
power were used to pump up water into the reser- 
voirs. The hydro systems, with adequate supply of 
water on hand, would then be able to furnish power 
during the peaks and heavy-load hours. 

I had an opportunity to see all the important 
dam sites not too long ago, and I found that in none 
of the projects was there any planning for pump-up. 
The system would be practicable at the Oi River 
project, and at one or two sites in Kyushu. The 
big dams now under construction are not designed 
for pump-up operations. Future planning will have 
to incorporate this idea; otherwise there will be no 
use for the thermal main, hydro auxiliary principle. 

In connection with hydro power, I must mention 
an idea that has great possibilities. When I was a 
member of the Public Utilities Commission I came 
across a proposal made by Mr. H. Kudo of the Noguchi 
Research Institute. The plan calls for joining vari- 
ous dam projects along the contour lines so that the 
maximum possible energy present in rainfall and 
snow precipitations might be caught for later utiliza- 
tion. Taking the Kurobe and Arimine projects as 
an example, if the two dam projects were joined by 
an isometrical channel the heavy snowfall of the 
North Japan Alps could be largely used for power; 
and perhaps from 10 million to 30 million kilowatts 
could be gained. 

With such possibilities on hand, the thinking should 
not be which type of power source should be main 
or auxiliary. Rather, thermal and hydro resources 
should both be developed and linked to form an in- 
tegrated and efficient overall system. 


Ultra-High Tension Transmission System 


In view of the trend toward regrouping and the 
formation of bigger entities out of the present power 
companies, it should be realized that the present 
154,000-volt trunk lines are far from adequate to 
form effective links between and inside the proposed 
systems. By ultra-high tension is meant in present- 
day Japan transmission lines operating at a maximum 
of 275,000 volts. This is considerably lower than in 
some other parts of the world, where voltages up to 
380,000 are used. The ultra-high tension system has 
been proved efficient in some parts of Europe, and 
it is planned to make it the standard throughout 
western Europe. Doubtless, the nations to follow 
will be India and Communist China. 
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‘method now in use in Japan is to merely add to the 


| 
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With requirements incessantly on the increase, the | 


154,000-volt network, with 275,000-volt lines used inj} 
some cases. Should this go on without reconsidera- 
tion, route limitations will soon be encountered. and | 
construction costs will rise. Furthermore transmis- Hl 
sion losses will also increase. In central Honshu / 
and among the three western Honshu power com- 
panies the time has come for planning and operat taal {| 
380,000-volt systems. Not only will such lines reduce i 
transmission losses and ensure steady supply, but the | 
fact that Japanese manufacturers are capable of pro- | 
ducing such ultra-high tension equipment will lead to. 
export to those nations now converting to or newly H 
installing high-efficiency transmission lines. This | 
transmission line problem and the proposed regroup- } 
ing of the power companies must be tackled simulta-_ 
neously in all seriousness if future regret is to be. 


avoided. 


Conclusions | 


There are in addition some problems to which 
thought must be directed. For example there is the 
idea of the electric power enterprises investing in the © 
petroleum business. This, I believe, is unsound think- 
ing. It is risky for the electric power enterprise to 
become involved with oil, coal, or any other business. 
Furthermore, since the power business is a public 
service, which must base its rates on precise costs, — 
it is extremely inadvisable to introduce complicating 
factors. Every effort must be made to uphold the 
cost principle; for the aim of modernization is to re- 
duce costs, and to renew facilities with own capital. 
For this purpose, accurate and straightforward cost 
data must to available in order to determine reason- 
able rates while accumulating capital to cover depre- 
ciation effectively. 

Equipment must constantly be renovated. This is 
particularly true in the case of Japan’s thermal plants 
which depend on imported fuel oil and to a consider- 
able effect on imported coal. Only facilities of the 
highest efficiency should be used to conserve on fuel, 
and to this end the latest equipment must be imported 
to stimulate advancement of our own technology. 

The next step then would be the installation of 
nuclear power plants. . 

In coal-producing regions such as Kyushu and 
Hokkaido, the high-efficiency power plants should be 
located close to the pitheads so that transportation 
costs may be saved. Effort should be made to utilize 
mine gas, as well as gas generated with low-grade coal. 

Even with extreme effort to increase efficiency in 
all respects, there will remain regional disparities in 
power cost and rates. Although these disparities are 
undesirable, measures to eliminate them through arti- | 
ficial, political means would be irrational, the tend- 
ency being to nullify the diversity of advantages | 
offered by certain localities. 


(The writer is Director of the Central Electric Power Research 
Institute). 
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Chemical Fibers Industry 
| By Ekizo Kashu 


‘ Expanded Production 

a Sine chemical fibers industry is in the process 
of rapid growth, reflecting bigger volume, better 

' quality and wider variety of products; and parti- 

' cularly notable has been the vast improvement in 


Export Sales Booming 


Although much of this achievement has been 
due to satisfactory growth of domestic demand, 
stimulated by improvement of quality and diversifi- 
cation of product, the efforts made to promote ex- 
port sales have also had notable effect. 

In 1956, 104,140 million square yards of chemical 
fiber fabrics were exported. This is better by 2.4 
times than the 1953 level. 

_ time high in output was achieved in 1956, at a level 


oe ; 3. CHEMICAL FIBER PRODUCTS EXPORT 
- close on 1,000 million pounds, by a near doubling of 


Comparison with 


| Production in only three years. te isis sara Preceding Year (7%) 
! DOB aiarm ie alviniete/ateisreintale 4 3 
1. PRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL FIBERS ne ae eee 
Quantity Comparison with Lite ee 59,559 “ 8 
Year 
(1,000 lbs) Preceding Year (2%) 1955+ esececeserevece 80,100 H34 
(MGE paaeancdoaaspane ae 535,201 30% HGEIpea tio poon oom bape 104,100 3) 
TOGALas chnhiveapseadsa aes 654,274 28 
O55 mien oenaives cals '- 766,839 17 Gains have been made by all types of product, 
GGG. eee cceesacesccees 980,776 28 


By type of product, filament yarns totaled 222 
million pounds, rayon staple 682 million pounds; 
rayon acetate, 13 million pounds, and _ synthetic 
yarns, 63 million pounds. 


2. PRODUCTION BY TYPE OF PRODUCTS 


Filament yarns 1955. 1956 
Viscose Rayon ++++sseseresers 159,322 181,167 
High Tenacity Viscose Rayon. 21,046 22,16) 
Cupra Ammonium eeeeseeere 14,091 19,023 

Sub Total «++e+eseseeeee 194,459 222,35) 
Rayon Staple+sssesesscesssese 530,830 681,537 
Acetate seccesscseccccsecace 6,812 13,429 

Synthetics 
= ENS ag ogee ene 17,804 33,806 
Vinylon cccccccccecccesccecs 13,575 23,635 
Polyvinylidene Chloride--++++ 35359 5,186 
Acrylic sescceseserccccceses _ S8 
Vinyl Chloride +++++seesseeee —_ 733 

Sub Total ++++-+eseseseee 34,739 63,469 
Grand Total -e+ssesesesevece 766,840 980,776 


As of 1956, there were about 40 producer-nations 
manufacturing chemical fibers, all combining to make 
about 5,929 million pounds of yarn of various kinds. 
Consequently, Japan contributed about one-sixth of 


- the total, and ranked second after the United States 


whose production stood at 1,550 million pounds. With 
rayon staple, Japan’s output of 680 million pounds 
was the world’s biggest. This was the result of im- 
proved quality and competitive pricing made possible 
by efficient operation and technological advances. 

Domestically, the production of chemical fibers 
has expanded at a higher rate than the processing 
of natural fibers. In 1956, as against the top-rank- 
ing 1,048 million pounds of cotton, chemical fibers 
output stood at 980 million pounds, far outranking 
wool which came to 232 million pounds. Ever since 
the 19th century, cotton manufacturing has invari- 
ably been at the top of all textile operations and has 
ranked among the most important of Japan’s indus- 
tries. 


but particularly notable has been the growth in 
volume of filament yarn fabrics (438 million yards 
in 1956, 1.9 times the 228 million yards of 1953), 
while with rayon staple fabrics the rate of increase 
has been even higher, at 4.8 times (695 million yards 
versus 145 million yards). 

Seen from the world market side, Japan’s exports 
of chemical fiber products make up more than one- 
half of all exports of this type of goods, and this 
should give the reader a good idea of the position 
of the Japanese chemical fibers industry as a world 
supplier. The main customers overseas. continue to 
be Southeast Asia, the Mid-East and Africa; and 
while this pattern is expected to remain unchanged, 
the industry is directing efforts towards develop- 
ment of new markets. 

The chief export item of Japan’s textile industry, 
needless to say, is cotton cloth. In 1956, 1,262 mil- 
lion yards were sold abroad, outranking chemical 
fiber fabrics which followed close behind at 1,141 
million yards. Since Japan’s basic policy is to pro- 
mote export trade, and because the industry is 
keenly interested in boosting sales abroad, it is ex- 
pected that while overall volume of textile goods 
shipped out will continue to mount, there will be 
considerable competition between cotton and the 
chemical fibers for first place. 

Problematic Points 

Turning to the problems faced by the chemical 
fibers industry, one immediately comes up against 
the major difficulty created by mounting inventories 
and soft market prices. 

Whereas in 1956 the industry operated under 
satisfactory conditions, the market since the start 
of 1957 has become increasingly stagnant. By type 
of product, rayon staple production has grown at 
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such a pace that as against the daily operable capa- 
city of 852 tons at yearend 1955, the capacity as of 
April 30, 1957 stood at 1,280 tons. This was due to 
such things as installation of new slurry equipment 
and other improved facilities as well as straight 
expansion. Consequently, as of January, 1957, the 
monthly capacity stood at about 67 million pounds 
to create a situation of oversupply with a resulting 
sharp drop in prices. 

With rayon yarn also, the prosperity of 1956 re- 
sulted in boosted capacity in the order of some 441 
tons daily by yearend 1956, as against the 316-ton 
level of yearend 1955. This upset the supply-demand 
balance causing sharp decline in prices. 

It can be said that with both rayon staple and 
rayon yarn the boost in productive capacity resulted 
in a softening of the market. But other factors, 
particularly the world market situation, were also 
responsible for this downturn. More specifically, the 
Mid-East crisis of last autumn brought about a 
sudden surge of Japanese textile exports. But the 
re-opening of the Suez Canal caused conditions to 
revert to normal, while the hoped-for signing of the 
rayon yarn export contract with Communist China 
is still pending. To make matters worse, Indonesia, 
the biggest customer for chemical fiber products in 
the Southeast Asia area, has been troubled by in- 
ternal conflicts and lack of foreign exchange, and 
has practically stopped buying from Japan. Recently, 
reports have come in stating that licenses for import 
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purchases from Japan will again be forthcoming 
but quantity-wise, the expectations cannot be big. 

Because of such export troubles, the market pric ; 
of chemical fibers and fabrics has been adversely! 
affected. Consequently, the pressing need of the: 
moment is not only for temporary remedies but alse 
for the setting up of a lasting policy for promotio aif 
of export trade. 

Inspection of Chemical Fiber Textiles for Export 

The ‘Export Commodities Control Law’’ was 
enacted in July, 1948, to uphold the reputation and | 
guarantee the quality of Japan’s export goods. Al } 
textiles products for export are now subject to 
quality inspection, and are required to eo 
minimum standards established by the Ministry o 
International Trade and Industry. 

Inspection is based on the Japan Industrial Stand- 
ards (JIS). The JIS have been determined in accord- 
ance with the ‘Japan Industrial Standards Law” | 
after full deliberation by representative men of 
learning and experience, manufacturers, and con- | 
sumers, through the Japan Industrial Standards In-— 
vestigation Board established in the MITI. 

The JIS delineates in detail the methods of in- — 
spection and grading standards for each item. The 
inspection method of the JIS is based on international 
standards, and the grading standards are of high | 
level. There are certain grades for every export 
item, and all export commodities are required to 
attain certain minimums. However, all chemical fiber 
products for exports at the present are, with only a 
few exceptions for fabrics, required to be of highest 
grade. 

The inspection organizations must be approved 
and designated by the MITI in accordance with the 
“Export Commodities Control Law,” as revised in 
1953, 

The Japan Synthetic Textile Inspection Institute 
Foundation was established in December, 1948, as an 
independent inspection organization. Since then this 
Foundation has been carrying out the inspection of 
a majority of Japan’s chemical fiber products. 

The work of this Foundation command the 
highest confidence both at home and abroad, and it 
has made a great contribution towards smooth busi- 
ness transactions. All the conimodities inspected by 
this foundation are stamped with the marks of 
‘TSP 

4. JIS FOR CHEMICAL FIBER PRODUCTS 


Item Inspection Standard 
Filament Yarn +++eeesssees JIS, 1 1504 (Vis.) L 1505 (Cupram.,) 
L 1506 (Acet.) 
Twisted Filement Yarns--+-JIS, L 1503 
Filament Yarn Fabrics+ +... JIS, L 1512 (Grey) L 1513 (Finished) 
Staple Fiber sevsesseccsnee JIS. L 1507 (Vis.) L 1508 (Acet.) 
Spun Yarn ecscccccccsccecs Jis. 2 1601 
Twisted Spun Yarn «eeesee. JIS. Ets: 
Spun Yarn Fabrics +++++..+ JIS, L 1610 (Grey) L 1511 (Finished) 


Note: There is no JIS officially instituted yet for full synthetic 
fiber products. The JSTIF, however, carries out inspection 
of synthetic fiber products on the basis of its own standards. 

(The writer is President, Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Lid. and 
President, Japan Chemical Fibers Industry Association.) 
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Another Bumper Rice Crop :—According to the Ministry 
Agriculture and Forestry, the expected rice crop for 1957 
season would be around 76,192,827 koku (1 koku=about 5 
bushels), This is the second greatest harvest in Japan’s agri- 
cultural history next only to the amazing 82,560,000 koku har- 
vest registered in 1955. Compared to the average year, this 
means an increase of 5,132,321 koku, while against last year’s 
‘4 achievement, this is an increase of 3,534,451 koku. Agriculture 
‘Ministry cites propitious weather and absence of insect pesti- 
| lence as the two main factors contributing to the welcome re- 
sults. The Ministry further adds that if the weather continues 
| to be obliging, it is no empty dream that its estimate could 
' even be eclipsed. 
| Auto Exports :—Automobile industry, which has been en- 
joying brisk exports business since past spring, now faces a 
_ rosy future. Recently inquiries are pouring into Japan’s major 
| automobile makers and it is now expected that the exports aim 
for 1957 of 6,500 cars could easily be attained, In the five 
month period from April to August, the number of exported 
ears reached 2,764. If the industry keeps on exporting 600 
cars a month from now on, the total for 1957 would easily 
top 7,000 mark. This is a great achievement for the industry 
' in view of the fact that in 1956, automobile exports fell short 
of its original expectation of 3,500 cars. Another noteworthy 
fact here is that, while in the past exports have been limited 
only to such special purpose cars as buses, fire engines and 
jeeps, now passenger cars and small four-wheelers are being 
exported. 


Nuclear Power Co.:—The particulars of the proposed nuclear 
power company were announced on September 20 as follows: 1) 
the company’s title would be Japan Nuclear Power Generation 
Company; 2) capital investment of the company would be split 
between the Government-run Japan Power Resources Development 
Company (20%) and the private concerns (80%). Of the 80% of 

_ the private investment, the 9 power companies would share 42%, 
nuclear industry companies, 20%, the New Company Prepara- 
tion Committee, 5%, while the remaining 13% would be con- 
tributed by those interested in the project; 3) the capital of 
the new company would be 4 billion yen, the price of one share 
being 10,000; 4) the number of directors of the new company 
would be within 16 and auditors, within 4; 5) the new company, 
in the hope of putting the nuclear project on a paying basis, 
would import a nuclear generator, construct 'a nuclear genera- 

_ tion station, operate the station to supply industries with nuclear- 
generated electricity; 6) the new company would be headed by 
one president and if necessary by one vice-president. 

New Agricultural Policy :—According to the Ministry of 
Agriculture & Forestry announcement on September 2, the new 
agricultural policy would lay greater emphasis on the cultiva- 
tion of fruit trees, vegetables and intensified efforts in fish 
hauls in order to assuage the ever-increasing demand for pro- 
tein and fat. This policy also aims to cut the importation of 
rice and other cereals to a minimum, 

Tokyo Population :—The population of the city of Tokyo 
finally topped the 8,500,000 mark. This is 2.8 times the popu- 
lation of the city immediately after the end of war, In 1956 
alone, the population registered an increase of an amazing 
265,000. Male-female percentage of the population is 106.9 men 
per every 100 women, Of 8,500,000 population, 7,370,000 are 
concentrated in the central 23 wards, the population density 
of which is 12,700 per one square kilometer, almost 50 times 


. 
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Kaleidoscope 


to that of the all Japan average of 245. 


Stock Holding by Banking Interests :—One of the most 
interesting economic developments in the post-war years is 
the re-alignment of industries through the stock-holding by the 
powerful banking interests. In recent few years, this tendency 
is visibly strengthened, according to the Nikko Security Com- 
pany survey of 355 major companies, As of the end of March, 
1957, the banking interests held 27.48% of the total share 
issue, while only seven years ago, in 1950, the percentage was 
only 9.32%- Especially noteworthy is the advancement of city 
banks, the stock-holding percentage of which grew steadily from 
4.52% of the total share issue at the end of March, 1954 to 
6.84% at the end of March, 1957. 


Government Subsidies :—The Ministry of Finance decided 
that in a ten year period starting from the fiscal 1958 it will 
reduce the government subsidies to a minimum. The percentage 
now held by subsidies in the governmental expenditure amounts 
to a gross 30.3% (3313 billion), This is a real jump from 
the lowly 10.0% in the pre-war 1934-36 period. 


Pharmaceuticals Exports :—According to the Ministry of 
Welfare, the pharmaceuticals exports in the three month period 
from April to June reached -1,260,000,000, an increase of 20% 
over the preceding three month period, while the imports re- 
mained at the same level at *¥1,020,000,000. Export favorites 
are vitamins and anti-biotics which combine to account for 45% 
of the total pharmaceutical exports. Main destinations are Com- 
munist China, Formosa, Ryukyus and the United States. Chief 
import items are hormones and vitamins and the main suppliers 
are the United States, West Germany, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. The January-June export total reached ¥2,300,- 
000,000, by far the post-war high. Wholesale imports by the 
Communist China is the cardinal reason for the big boost. 


Wireless Receivers Exports :—Exports of radio receivers 
have been growing rapidly since the end of 1955 and now about 
30% of all the wireless sets are sold abroad. If the exports 
keep growing at this pace, this year’s total will easily eclipse 
the 1956 figure (770,000 sets; *¥2,271,000,000). Most of these 
wireless sets are bound for the United States, which is by far 
the largest customer by importing more than 70% of the Japa- 
nese radios. At this happy juncture, Japan’s major radio 
makers are considering to set up a joint service center in New 
York to cater to their customers, 

Business Results, 1956 2nd Half:—Business is boom- 
ing, at least on the papers which cover the last half of 1956. 
This is what the Bank of Japan concluded after its careful 
study of 524 major companies in Japan. Thanks to the un- 
preceedentedly booming business since the end of 1956 through 
the beginning of this year, papers showed most of the com- 
panies surveyed enjoying such a profit as had never been 
garnered before. There is no denying, however, that inven- 
tories started to pile up and the percentage of borrowed capital 
began to climb during the period, heralding the advent of the 
new inning for depression. 

Business Prospects :—Business is in for another down- 
trend. This is the concensus gathered by the Bank of Japan 
from 423 major Japanese companies. This reflects the opinion 
of the industrialists as of the end of July. In the last quarter 
(October-December) of 1957, plant investment will start to 
dwindle, while inventories will go down to normal and Japan’s 
economy is gradually tinged with the flavor of depression, 
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HERE are many species of eel in the world, but only a 
‘Thee nations such as Japan, Denmark, and Italy consider 
them a delicacy. Some Americans enjoy eels, but they 
are almost always Japanophiles who learned to like them 
while visiting Japan. The rather 
grotesque appearance and that 
peculiar cooking smell of an eel 

seem responsible for its being 
shunned from most of the world’s 
kitchens. 

The reason we have chosen 
this rather disconcerting sub- 
ject (particularly for foreigners) 
to be verbally dissected in this 
column is that an eel, for all its 
grotesqueness, is one of the 
‘strangest creatures on earth and 
certainly the most perfect magi- 

cian among fishes. 


1. Where do eels live in Japan. 

There are two kinds of eels 
in Japan. One is the common eel 
(Anguilla japonica) and the other 
the large eel (Anguilla mauri- 
tiana). As its name suggests, a common eel is found almost 
anywhere in Japan from Hokkaido in the north to the islands 
in the south. There are far more eel habitats, however, in 
the Pacific coast rivers than in the areas facing the Sea of 
Japan. It was only after 1892, when larval eels were 
introduced into the rivers emptying into the Japan Sea, that 
eels were caught in any quantity on the Japan Sea coasts. 
Large eels, on the other hand, are not so widely distributed 
as common eels with their habitats being limited to southern 


A> Full-Grown Eel. Measure 
its size against the human 
hands that grasp it. 


parts of the country. 


2. Life history of eels. 

Mystery still shrouds the spawning grounds of common 
eels. It is now presumed that larval eels (Leptocephalus\ hat- 
ched in some parts of the southern seas make long and dif- 
ficult journeys from their spawning grounds to the seas near 
Japan with the 
help of sea cur- 
rents. They then 
metamorphose 
into ‘‘needle- 
eels’’ and go up- 
stream. 

Dr. I. Matsui 
made a thorough 
investigation in 
1952 of the eels 
going upstream 


Growth Stages of Larval Eels. 


into the heart of 
Japan, Until 
then, it was presumed that needle-eels came out of the sea 
and started upstream journeys along the rivers in the spring. 
Dr. Matsui, however, found that the upstream movement of 
needle-eels begins in late autumn, not in the spring. This fact 
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was later confirmed by many other authorities. But the fact © 
still remains that it is in spring that needle-eels rush to the 
upstream journey in heavy shoals. 

The length of a needle-eel is about 60 millimeters, while it | 
weighs about 0.15 grams. The small creature still lacks pig-— 
mentation, making it possible to see through its semi-trans- | 
parent body. In a couple of months, a black pigment appear | 
and in about a year it grows to around 16 centimeters, By 
the way, ‘‘cultured’’ eels grow large enough in a couple of 
years to be sold on the market—far less time than needed in 
the case of ‘‘natural’’ eels. : t 

The question as to how long the common eél can live in 
fresh water has been investigated by Mr. A. Nakamura. He | 
concluded that the best estimate is from five to twelve years. — 
There are, of course, exceptions. Some foreign observers go 
so far as to set the eel’s life span at about sixty years. : | 

Those eels which have reached maturity in fresh water 
finally go downstream with their backs glistening. The most 
likely season for this exodus is autumn, especially from Au- 
gust through October. 


+ 
+e 


3. Scales. 

The difficulty of grasping an eel is well known. It has 
such a slippery coat that most people believe eels have no 
scales. This, how- 
ever, is not correct. 
An eel has its scales 
on the true skin 
buried under the 
epidermis, These 
scales are oblong and 
so small that the 
human eye can 
2 BRE Sten RS SE So 


barely see them with- . : 
Cleaning of Eels before Transportation 


out the help of a 
magnifying glass. 

A larval eel has no scales; it is only when the eel has 
grown to be 18-20 centimeters long that scales begin to appear. 
The slipperiness of the eel is due to a mucous excreted from 
glands. The main substance of the mucous is mutin, once 
hailed as a remedy for pneumonia. 

The eye of an eel can be used to distinguish the male from 
the female. The male’s eye is larger than the female’s, An- 
other distinguishing characteristic is the pectral fin—the male 
eel’s fin is larger. 


4. Ovaries & Spermaries 

A female eel has a pair of ovaries on both sides of the 
abdominal cavity. The size of the ovaries is not uniform, 
the right ovary usually being larger than the left. The ovary 
looks just like a shrunken. ribbon and the color is either white 
or slightly red. The ovary in an eel matures slower than the 
testes and when the ovary reaches full maturity, we can see 
spawns inside. The size of the ovary naturally differs from 
one fish to another, but the 0.3 millimeters calculated in 1910 
by Dr. E. Walter of Germany is certainly the world record in 
size. It is Mr. K. Toyama that made the first such observa- 
tion in Japan in 1882. Dr. I. Amemiya found ovaries ranging 
in size from 0,15-0,20 millimeters, while Mr. I. Matsui found 
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Some eels with ovaries about 0.3 millimeters in diameter. 

The egg of an eel is either round or oblong in shape and 
the egg membrane is rather thick, Each egg in the ovary is 
not closely attached as in the case of the eggs of frogs and 
one can take them apart without injuring them. How many 
' eggs does an average eel carry within its ovary then? It is 
f now estimated that about 7,000,000,000-12,000,000,000 eggs are 
jammed in an average ovary. And all those eggs reach ma- 
‘turity at the same time ! 
mele Just as in the case of ovary, 
a pair of spermaries are found on 
each side of an eel’s abdominal 
cavity. They are hemispherical in 
shape and colored white. As the 
eel’s spawning ground is in the 
' deep sea far from Japan, it was 
very rare that live sperms were 
found in the spermaries. On October 
27, 1937, however, Dr. I, Matsui 
: caught an eel in Kawasaki River 
in Shizuoka Prefecture—an eel 5 
years of age (calculated from the 
otolith found), 44.5 centimeters long 
and 146.5 grams in weight. This 
eel had a few sperms left in its 


" Waiting for Transportation. 
Trickles of water keeps 


the eels comfortable. spermaries. 


‘5. Swimming Habits. 

As can be guessed from its shape, an eel has a meander- 
ing and weaving swimming style, not unlike the snake, -its 
counterpart on land. As an eel can live far longer without 
water than any other fish, it is not unusual for eels to travel 
from one river to another on land dampened by rain. Hence 
the old tradition that eels grow out of mud. 


6. Feeding Habits. 

According to Mr. H. Marukawa, who has devoted a life- 
time to the study of the eating habits of eels, the eel eats any 
animal food—fish, lobsters, larva of insects, shellfish, and as- 
sorted worms, In winter, when the water is cold, eels conceal 
themselves in warm mud at the bottom of rivers or ponds 
and take almost no food. When the water warms in spring, 
however, eels begin to eat voraciously, Like its sea brothers, 

_morays and congers, the eel has the habits of a burglar—it 
rests in the day and begins its food-hunting prowling at night 
fall, 


7. Respiration method. 

/An eel breathes 
mostly with its 
gill like other 
fish, but it also 
helps its gill- 
breathing with 
skin breathing. 
According to Dr. 
A, Krogh of Ger- 
many, an eel can 


take in  three- 
fifths of its need- 
ed oxygen _ Feeding of Cultured Eels. Fu'l- grown eels fight 


5 for their meals of sardines end other small fish. 
through skin 


breathing when the water temperature is as low as 7-8 
degrees. The amount of oxygen consumed is said to be 
greatly different when an eel is in sea water than in fresh 


water. 
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8. Spawning. 

It is now accepted that eels spend seven to eight years in 
fresh water and then go to the deep seas in the south to de- 
posit their eggs. Centuries ago the origin of eels was a my- 
stery. Even the learned Aristotle wrote that eels came out of 
mud. Others believed that eels were transformed horse hairs 
dropped in water. And still others held that eels came from 
organic matter lying at the bottom of rivers. Even today, unin- 
formed people tend to believe that eels are viviparous, and 
think that parasitic Anguillicola (which swarm around the 
eel’s air-bladder and look very much like young eels) are larval 
eels. 


In 1777, Dr. S. Mondini, in dissecting eels, found male and 
female generative organs, In 1861, Dr. J. V. Carus of Germany 
discovered that Leptocephalus is the larval eel. This theory 
was later confirmed by Dr. T. N. Gill of the United States. 
In 1888, Dr. N. Roffaele of Italy caught the first ‘‘natural-born’’ 
larval eels in the Bay of Napoli, while in 1897, Dr. B. Grassi 
and Dr. S, Calandruccio, both of Italy, finally concluded that 
the Leptocephalus they caught were no other than larval eels. 
However, those learned scholars made a crucial mistake—that 
the spawning ground of eels was in the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean, 


It was the famous Danish 
scholar, Dr. J. Schmidt, who 
came upon the key to the eel 
mystery. In 1922 he found the 
spawning grounds of European 
and American eels to be in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Schmidt, both 
European and American eels go 


According to 


downstream when they feel their 
eggs matured and travel many 
thousands of miles to the mid- 
Atlantic to spawn. Leptocephalus 
spawned there wander back on 
the Gulf Stream to the United 
States in about a year and a 
half and to Europe in about two 
years. 


Ready for a long journey to 
city restaurants, 

Eels ate carried in baskets 
like in the picture, 


9. Cultured eels. 

The ‘‘cultured’’ eel in Japan dates back to 1879, Today 
there are countless culturing ponds all over Japan. In the 
spring, the culturists catch larval eels which swarm into rivers 
from the sea and carry them to their culturing ponds. When 
young, minced fish meat is their chief food. After maturing, 
sardines and other small fish are given to them whole. These 
cultured eels grow so quickly that they can be marketed in 
about a year. In Japan today, 70 percent of all marketed eels 
are ‘“‘cultured.’’ Total eel consumption in Japan is nearly 1,500 


tons a year. 


10. Eel dishes. 

In most foreign countries, eels are boiled or grilled whole 
and served with white sauce. In Japan, however, the favorite 
eel dish is known as ‘‘Kabayaki’’—or broiled eel. The eel’s 
back or stomach is opened, a spit is inserted and boiled. Then 
the meat is soaked in soysauce and sake and, finally, baked. 
Today ‘‘Kabayaki’’ is canned and exported. Uncooked eel is 
dangerous to eat because of a poisonous serum. This serum is 
so potent that a mere 0.5 cc. can kill a rabbit. 


(The writer, a noted ichthyologist, is Professor 
at the University of Tokyo.) 
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Trade in August 


(1) The balance of foreign exchange ;— 
According to the Bank of Japan, the 
balance of foreign exchange in August 
resulted in the deficit of $69 million, an 
improvement of $32 million over July, 
Receipts amounted to $321 million, an all- 
time high since the war, while payments 
declined by $28 million to $390 million. 


Exports increased by $9 million to $250 
million. The increase reflects the growths 
of exports in canned foods to the United 
States and England, iron & steel to South- 
east Asia, and fertilizers to China and 
Formosa, Imports totaled $342 million, 
still amounting to a considerable volume 
despite the decline by $25 million from 
July, However, the $342 million includes $60 
million for settling the hitherto deferred 
payments. So setting aside the $60 mil- 
lion, the actual imports amounted to $282 
million, down nearly to the level of March 
and April 1957. 


(2) Foreign exchange holdings ;—At the 
end of August, Japan’s holdings of foreign 
exchange totaled $862 million, which is 
not much different from $873 million at 
the end of June and $876 million at the 
end of July, On the face of ‘it, it appears 
that the outflow of foreign exchange which 
amounted to the tune of $548 million 
to the end of June since the turn of 
the year has ceased after June. But what 
actually stopped the siphoning out of foreign 
exchange was the drawing of dollars from 
the International Monetary Fund which 
amounted to $75 million in July and to $50 
million in August. Even worse, of the 
$862 million holdings at the end of August, 
about $270 million is credit for the open 
account and not ready to be used. 


(3) Letters of credit :—Letters of credit 
for Japan’s exports during August totaled 
$216 million, an increase of about $6 
Letters of credit 
for Japan’s imports, on the other hand, 
totaled $184 million, a decline of $27 
million from July. Thus the balance of 
letters of credit resulted in $32 million 
in the black. 


million from July, 


Thus the policy of restraint on imports 
since May has worked to reduce rapidly 
the amount of letters of credit for imports 
in June, July and August. The decline 
below the $200 million mark was after an 
interval of one year and three months and 
the favorable balance one year and four 
months. Since changes in the amount of 
letters of credit precede two or three 
months, the balance of foreign exchange 
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settlement will probably cease to be in the 
deficit in October. 

Imports declined also in the figures of 
the customs statistics. Imports which 
steadily gained since the beginning of the 
year reached $451 million in May, but tended 
downward, totaling $392 million in June, 
$389 million in July and $363 million in 
August, 


1. FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


($1,000,000) 
Differ- 
— Jan- 
August ith’ Auge Aug, 
july, 1957 1956 
1957 
Receipts +++esses 321 4 2,392 2,123 
Exports++eeeeee 250 9 1,897 1,595 
Invisibles +++eee 71 © 5 585 528 
Special 
procurement +» 46 @& 4 373 38) 
Payments seers 390 28 2,662 1,886 
Imports++eesses 342 — 25 2,544 1,575 
Invisibles ++e+es 48 = 3 418 311 
Balance esesses+ 4 69 ye IS EV AY) Zou 
Commodity 
trade sssccsces A 92 34° & 9737 20 
Invisibles «esses | 23 & 2 167 217 
Deferred ; 
payments «sersss © 6) & 21 Path 129 
Net balance «e+. 4 9 53 4 591 108 


adverse, 


Source; Bank of Japan, 


Second Half Budget Plan 


The government at its Ministerial Council 
on Sept. 9 decided the basic plan on which 
the budget for foreign exchange allocations 
in the second half of fiscal 1957 (Oct, 1957— 
Mar,, 1958) is to be based. 


The government considers that the pre- 
sent holdings of foreign exchange necessitate 
balancing of foreign exchange outlay and 
income, and estimating the income and the 
payments for invisibles during the second 
half, tries to attain equilibrium by allocat- 
ing the balance of the estimated income 
and the payments for invisibles for imports, 
Thus the plan is strongly tinged with the 
government’s policy to attain equilibrium 
rather than based on a realistic appraisal 
of trade in the second half of 1957, 


Let us examine how the government esti- 
mates the volumes of trade in the coming 
term. 


(1) Exports :—Based on the volume of 
trade during Jan,—Aug., 1957, exports dur- 
ing the first half (Apr.-Sept., 1957) are 
estimated to total $1,370 million, averaging 
at $230 million a month. Although the 
worldwide dollar shortage and increasing 
competition will make Japan’s exports more 


she may attain the $1,450 million go 
during the term, averaging at about $24( 
million a month. : = | 


(2) Special procurement :—While income | 
from special procurement during the fir: 
half is estimated to amount to $290 mi 
lion, it will decrease by $20 million to $27! 
million, This is because the U.S. army | 
in Japan now about 100,000 strong wi 
evacuate about one third of its personn 
by March, 1958. } ; 
(3) Invisibles :—Income from invisibles in 
general will decline from the first half’s 
$160 million to $145 million in the second — 
half, chiefly, because of the decline in the | 
shipping rates and in the interests from 
deposits of the decreased foreign exchange _ 
holdings. Payments for invisibles during 
the first half are estimated at $320 million, ; 
but during the second half they are esti- — 
mated at $275 million for the same 


reason. 


(4) Allocations for imports :—The total 
revenue in trade during the second half 
is estimated $1,856 million. If income 
from invisibles is subtracted, the balance 
of $1,590 remains, Accordingly, in order 
to attain equilibrium, imports must be kept 
within this limit. 

(5) The fiscal 1957 payments situation :— 
Even though equilibrium is attained and 
no deficit remained for the second half, 
the deficit of $475 million cannot be offset — 
by the end of fiscal 1957. However, loans 
from the International Monetary Fund and 
the United States Export-Import Bank will 
probably keep Japan’s payment excess 
within $390 million. 


The foregoing is the government’s picture 
of the international payments situation for 
the second half of fiscal 1957. But the 
receipts of foreign exchange seem to be 
underestimated, (a) Exports, the principal 
source of foreign exchange income, amount 
to $240 million on a monthly average, by 
the government’s estimate. 


For that amount of exports, receipts of 
letters of credit need to total about $210 
million, since exports without letters of 
credit usually amount to 15-20% of foreign i 
exchange receipts. Now the actual monthly . 
average during July and August of letters 
of credit totaled $213 million, far exceed- 
ing the necessary amount for the govern- 
ment estimate. The government’s estimate 
of exports during the second half is an 
increase of 14% over the corresponding 
period of the previous year and this is not 
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3% increase of exports during the first 
half over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


This means that the government con- 
siders very little of the effect on the in- 
crease in exports by its policy of monetary 
testraint. Although the international situa- 
tion is not propitious as the government 

considers, in view of the promoting effect 
"on exports of the stringent financial policy, 
the estimate of monthly exports at $240 
‘million is far too small. Actually, the 
| monthly average will reach $250-260 mil- 
lion, and exports during the second half 
' will total $1,500 million. 


_ (b) The anticipation of a severe decline 
in income from special procurement is 
2: based on the evacuation of a part of the 
U.S. army in Japan. However, when pur- 
chases of souvenirs at the time of evacua- 
- tion and soldiers transferred to Korea visit- 
ing Japan again are considered, it would 
seem that income from special procure- 
ment will reach at least $280 million. 


_ If these underestimates are corrected, 

income during the second half will exceed 

$1,900. Accordingly, from the point of 

view of just attaining equilibrium for the 
_ second half, allocations for imports should 
' increase over the government’s plan (al- 

though, in this case, always supposing the 

government’s estimate of payments for in- 
If imports during the 
second half are kept up to $1,590 million 
as the government plans, the balance of 
interna tional payments for the second half 
will be $1,000 million. 


r 


visibles is correct). 


Trade with Formosa 


A trade agreement was signed between 
1957. 
The new agreement makes the goal of 
volume of trade between April, 1957 and 
March, 1958 $92.6 million each way, an in- 


Formosa and Japan on August 31, 
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crease of $16.5 million over the goal of 
the previous year, $76.1 million. The in- 
creased goal was made because the price 
of sugar rose and volumes of pine-apples, 
canned foods, and sundries gained in im- 
ports, and rolling stock, ceramics, chem- 
icals, dyestuffs and machinery grew in 
volume in exports. 


Major items to be exported to Formosa 
in the new trade program are $23 million 
of fertilizers, $10 million of rolling stock, 
communication equipments, and ships, $10 
million of machinery, $10 million of steel 
products, and $5 million of ceramics. 
Besides these items, $3.3 million of textiles, 
$3 million of non-ferrous metal products, 
and $3 million of electric appliances are 
to be included. 


Principal items of imports from Formosa 
are $40 million of crude sugar, $23 million 
of rice, and $4.5 million of bananas. The 
rest consists mainly of farm produce. 


Between April, 1956 and March, 1957, 
Japan exported to Formosa $72.4 million 
of goods and imported from there $42.5 
million of goods, leaving a great excess 
of exports over the This is 
largely due to the bumper crop of rice in 
Japan which reduced the imports of rice 


during that period. 


imports. 


Trade with Pakistan 


A new trade agreement was concluded 
between Japan and Pakistan on September, 
7, 1957. The new agreement is valid for 
the period between July 1, 1957 and June 
30, 1958 and to take the place of the former 
agreement which was expired at the end 
of March, 1957. 


The trade between Japan and Pakistan 
Japan’s 
imports from Pakistan exceeded greatly 


at present remains unbalanced. 


over her exports there since the later part 
of 1956. 
large quantities of cotton, jute, etc. from 


This is because Japan imported 


2. BALANCE OF PAYMENT 
($1,000,000) 


Pakistan while her exports of machinery 
and textiles did not grow correspondingly. 
Between April, 1956 and March, 1957, 
Japan exported £5,890,000 of goods, while 
her imports totaled £17,260,000, leaving 
an excess of imports amounting to 
£11,370,000. 


In order to balance the trade between 
the two countries Japan and Pakistan agreed 
in the following manner. (1) Japan will 
give Pakistan the most favored country 
treatment when she imports cotton from 
Pakistan, (2) In case Japan buys over 30 
bales of cotton from Pakistan, the Pakistan 
government will issue licenses applicable 
only to imports from Japan in the amount 
proportionate to the amount of excess over 
30 bales of cotton Japan buys. (3) When the 
Pakistan government announces a program 
of imports from various countries, Japan 
will not be discriminated against other 
countries. 


Negotiations with Soviet Union 


Negotiations have been underway between 
Japan and the Soviet Union to form a trade 
agreement. since September 12, 1957. The 
negotiations are based on the Joint Com- 
munique by Japan and the Soviet Russia 
and the Trade Talks at the end of 1956. 
If they bear fruit, it will be the first of 
formal trade agreement with the Communist _ 
bloc since the war. In the negotiations 
Japan takes the following policy. © 


(1) Limit the negotiations to the problems 
of trade goals and payments agreement, 
and do not take up the problems inyoled 
in entrance, sojourn, trade activity in the 
other’s country. Accordingly the result 
will take a form of a trade agreement, and 
that the period is for one year. (2) Since 
Japan is now trying to abolish the open 
settlement is to be made 

(3) The trade volume 
is to be made at £10 million each way, 
but this is merely a goal and that the goal 
is not obligatory. 


account system, 
in pound sterling. 


The trade with Russia has been small 


. Bisa  dechelf- 2nd halk Fiscal in volume throughout the prewar and war 

Feces Hess! 1957 1957 1957 one times. Even in 1930 when it was at its 

- “ (plan) (plan) —(plan) plan) zenith, Japan’s exports amounted to $13.5 

(1) Receipts +++esesesceeerveeresescees 2,389 3,337 3,685 1,820 1,865 3,689 million and her imports $18.4 million. The 
Export scesseccesccccrssscceceesees 2,095 2,494 2,820 1,370 1,45) 2,800 annual average of the period between 1930 
Sepecial procurements s++ssereeerees 570 587 560 290 270 6090 and 1934 amounted to $6.6 million in exports 
PosaIn ORE =Sarcadavetorscinievntase E74 ABS 205 16? i dea and $12.8 million in imports. Since the 
(2) Payments for invisibles é : - ¥ Rates oi ALO 516 : " ; - at 53 ee airs 
n Oe back : 2 ah sere 2165 3.049 Le LOTS 1,590 3,200 paar see during the occupation and 
(5) Belance ((3)-(4) or (1)-(2)-(4)) «+++ Sha. Sa, EaTG!. EA ATE eect. after that in pound settlement, and the 
(6) Adjustments ++++++eeeeeseeeeseeees 122 159 85 85 0 5) volume of» trade wee even smaller. The 
Usance by foreign banks ++esesseeere AT 112 ©9115 © 55 © 6) 59 recent exchange statistics show that in 
Loans from Export Import Bank +++> 0 0 65 5 6) 0 1955, exports totaled $2,201,000 and imports 
Loans from IMFeeererssseeecereeves ) 0 125 125 0 0 $988,000; in 1956, exports totaled $1,546,- 
Surplus farm produce+++e+essseseeeee 75 AT 19 10 0 0 000 -and imports $2,144,000; and in 1957 
(7) Formal balance ((5)+(6)) sessessers 386 70. 390 3% 9 0 (Jan.-July) exports totaled $78,000 and 


Source: Finance Ministry, imports $1,562,000, 
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Cotton Yarn: 
out August under the impact of money shortage and rising 
stocks with the quotations at the Osaka Sampin Market diving 
to 3£163.00 for 20s and ¥188.10 for 30s. With the first-half 
imports of cotton comfortably cut anda further curtailment ex- 
pected likely for the second-half imports, the production of 
cotton yarn appeared likely to dive but the actual output failed 
to make any perceptible drop. Inventories consequently began 
to swell with the June-end balance topping the 500,000—bale 
mark to reach 502,600 bales, The monthly production stood at 
239,500 bales in May, 249,000 bales in June and 246,200 
bales in July, and the July-end stocks further rose to 510,700 
bales. On the basis of the production schedules made known 
by cotton spinning firms in early July, the monthly production 


in the July-September period was estimated at over 250,000 
bales. They were later instructed by MITI to revise the pro- 
duction plans downward. In the revised plans, the monthly 
average production was placed at 238,000-239,000 bales for 
August and September and 225,000 bales for October and No- 
vember, comfortably higher than the schedule of MITI’s Tex- 
tile Bureau placing the monthly average at 210,000—220,000 
bales. Hence, it is generally feared in cotton circles that some 
spinning companies may find themselves unable to operate at 
the normal capacity within a few months if they keep on opera- 
ting by their own schedules. In view of the situation, the 
Textile Bureau from late August has started conducting indivi- 
dual negotiations with spinning companies with a view to guid- 
ing them to cut outputs on a rational basis. With the produc- 
tion curtailment now certain under the guidance of MITI, 
cotton yarn quotations are expected to recover steadily, al- 
though the tight-money situation will coritinue to be a major 
deterrent to cotton yarn as well as to other textile products. 


Raw Sil 
although the steady decrease of yarn fit for exports served to 
maintain the quotation on the ¥1,900 level. With the credit 
situation growing unstable, transactions have become smaller- 
scaled and stocks in the city have been on the decline. With 
no particular changes witnessed in the export transactions, 
price transitions have been rather quiet. 


In the absence of 
particular stimulants or deterrents, the silk prices appear bound 
to remain quiet with the £200,000 mark to be scarcely topped. 


Chemical Fibres:—The rayon filament yarn quotations, 
which had continued comparatively low at around ¥160 from 
June through August, began to make an energetic rally with 
the turn of the month into September, The market recovery 
was principally due to an agreement reached among the ‘‘Big 
6’’ rayon manufacturers that no sales of viscose rayon filament 
yarn would be made at less than ¥180 per lb. Also responsi- 
ble for the stiffening of the market was transfer of big stock- 
piles held by Kondo Textile to Toyoshima, Ltd. of Nagoya and 
the prospective boost of the production curtailment rate to 30% 
from October from the present level of 19% through the re- 
commendation of the Ministry of International Trade & In- 
dustry. All those market-stabilization measures adopted by the 
“Big 6’’ proved effective in strengthening the prices. The re- 
covery of spun rayon items have been slower in tempo as the 
inventories have not dwindled despite the 13% production cur- 
tailment in operation since April. Hence, the quotations of 
spun rayon yarn and spun rayon remained low at around 3-100 and 


*¥80, respectively, until late August, The new production cur- 


Comineaiey Market 


tailments (25% for spun rayon and 15% for spun rayon yarn ) 
started from September, however, have begun to take effect 
gradually and the prices have started recovering. The reco- 
very of spun rayon items is expected to be further accelerated || 
on the strength of decreasing supplies of cotton and wool. In aH 
the exports of major chemical fibres during August, spun rayon | 
yarn made a particular recession due to slipping shipments tom 
Indonesia. In the January-August total exports, howeve, and | 
filament yarn gained 51.7%, spun rayon fabrics rose 37.7% and 
spun rayon gained 37.8% over a year ago while rayon filament 
fabrics were the only loser by 15.4%. August exports reported © 
by the Japan Chemical Fibres Association were as follows: 
rayon filament yarn, 2,054,000 Ibs.; spun rayon yarn, 3,971,000 
lbs.; spun rayon fabrics, 33,095,000 sq. yds.; and spun rayon 
fabrics, 86,264,000 sq. yds. 


| 
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Woollen Yarn:—After a long spell of leathargy, the 
woollen quotations have also begun to show signs of recovering | 
chiefly on the spur of new developments such as 1) the rally 
of other fibres; 2) the reduction of the annual wool imports in 
fiscal 1957 to about 900,000 bales because of the deferred pur- 
chases and exchange appropriation cuts (a drop of some 30% 
from the original import goal of 1,300,000 bales); 3) the even- 
tual production cut of woollen yarn by major manufacturing 
companies from about October; and 4) Active exports and the 
advent of winter demands for woollen items. 

Meanwhile, the production of woollen yarn in August 
amounted to 14,397,000 lIbs., registering a decrease of 4.6% 
from the July output while the production of worsted yarn 
slipped 6.3% from the July mark to 5,564,000 lbs., according 
to the Japan Wool Spinners Association. The same source also 
revealed that August-end inventories stood at 10,126,000 lbs. 
woollen yarn (a gain of 4.2% over the July end) and those of 
worsted yarn registered 6,247,000 Ibs. (a decrease of 2.2%). 


MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yam Yarn Silk 

(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 
1957: Mar, 2+eeee+- 175.3 216.9 114.5 1,074 2,014 
Qeeeees 175.0 218.0 113.1 1,037 2,050 
1Gsseeee 175.9 213.0 PISet 1,012 2,046 
23eeeeee 180.5 200.2 113.8 1,030 2,030 
B0eeeees 185.0 210.9 118.6 1,076 2,069 
Apr, Geeeees 184.9 203.5 118.5 1,046 2,073 
[3seeeee 188.5 214.9 119.0 1,069 2,080 
Qeveves 185.2 209.6 117.0 1,056 2,119 
Baise ae UBT 197.5 115.2 1,037 2,090 
May 4eeeees 178.0 185.2 114.0 988 2,089 
Llessees 176.0 176.1 111.8 950 2,051 
18+eseses 171.6 170.9 109.5 915 2,030 
Qheesese 168.1 171.5 109.9 925 2,016 
June l+eess+ 167.8 163.1 110.4 924 1,971 
Beeesee 165.0 163.0 107.7 892 1,963 
15eeeees 167.5 164,1 107.9 901 1,981 
QQeeeeee 173.0 169.0 108.1 927 1,978 
Qeeesee 1771 182.0 111.3 940 1,981 
July Geeeees 172.0 178.9 107.1 871 2,010 
1Zeeeee2 168.2 176.2 104,1 833 1,988 
2Z0eeeeee 165.0 166°9 99.4 839 2,030 
27eeeees 163.1 164.6 95.0 889 1,976 
Aug, 3eeeeee 172.9 169.9 103.1 921 1,969 
lDeeeees 1702 166.0 102.0 934 1,964 
17ssee0e 167.1 161.0 100.0 913 1,929 
24eeeeee 160.0 162.8 68.8 901 1,911 
Bleeeeee 168.0 166.5 99.8 875 1,927 
Sept. 7eeeses 168.5 173.5 8.6 &65 1,953 
L4essese 170.5 175.0 191.0 844 1,973 


WDeegeee 172.2 176.6 103.6 865 1,963 
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Plans for Autumn: Year-end Strug- 
gles:—No sooner had the prolonged spring 
) labor offensives and the succeeding protest 
| struggles came to an end than the season 
_for the autumn and _ year-end struggles 
has come around. The mighty Sohyo held 

its strategy conferences on August 20 and 
_ 22 and summoned a V.I.P. meeting on Au- 
5 gust 26. At first the conferees’ consensus 
was that they should keep on making the 


in the wholesale purge of the labor leaders 
who made themselves obnoxious in the 
spring offensives. However, the air seems 
to have changed in the interim between 
the meeting time and the start of Septem- 
ber and the big labor organization is now 
more interested in getting their wage de- 
mands through than in the depurge of 
their former leaders. This is a clear in- 
_dication that the Sohyo leaders 
* finally bowed down before the public cri- 
ticism fired at the arrogant way some of 
their local subordinates behaved in the 
spring and protest strikes culminating in 
the mud-slinging contests in Niigata area. 
In one of the most ignominious about- 
faces in its history, Sohyo now advocates 
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for lower rice prices, lower transportation 
fares and other assorted price checks in 
the hope of sugar-coating their demands 
for higher wages. 


Second Union in National Railways:— 
Looking over the debris some of their 
leaders caused in the spring and protest 
strikes and shuddering at the recurrences 
of such damage, there is stirring a move- 
ment to form a second union among the 
National Railways workers. On July 21, 
the Preparation Council for the formation 
of the Federation of National Railways 
Craft Unions, harbinger of all the second 
union movement, was formed followed by 
similar activities throughout Japan. Sub- 
scribers to the new cause are on the 
steady increase ever since the Sendai in- 
surrection, the total number of insurgent 
unionists being- roughly set at around 
3,000. Interesting to note here 
fact that the Niigata chapter of the Na- 
tional Railways Union, the very seat of 
the high-handed pinks, contributed most 
of the insurgents (1,432 to be exact), fol- 
lowed by Sendai (709) and Seikan (Ao- 
mori-Hakodate area 305). It is true that 
the number of the insurgents is still a 
trickle in a bucket, but the fact still re- 
mains that the very existence of the second 
union movement should be a grim re- 
minder for the National Railways Union 


is the 


Labor 


and Sohyo in general making it cristal 
clear to them that their past policies were 
not necessarily beneficial to the rank and 
file of the labor armies. 

This second union movement is being 
pushed forward by the New Democratiza- 
tion Group (former Right-wing socialists 
group), and the National Railways Union 
has approached the new union to ‘‘talk 
the matter over’’. But the new union re- 
fused the rapprochement claiming that 
there was an ocean of difference between 
the two unions, 

Strong Government Labor Policy:— 
Meanwhile, the Government and the Li- 
beral-Democratic Party are stepping up 
their effort to make up new labor formula 
to guide them through the coming strug- 
gle season, and the consensus is that the 
labor laws should be revised and made 
more strict. Especially, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party authorities are so har- 
fened at the spring show of what labor 
can do to damage their prestige that they 
are demanding the inclusion of criminal 
laws in dealing with the labor uprisings. 
Labor Minister Ishida, however, 
ported against this idea and is confident 
that, through the clever use of the ex- 
istent labor laws, he can handle the labor 
unions without needling them too much. 

The main points in the proposed labor 
principles are: 1) the abolition of the ex- 
isting system in which the employers col- 
lect unions dues right from the pay-check 
for the union, a memento of the slightly 
pink labor policy of the GHQ of the mid- 
occupation era: 2) the strict ban on the 
opening of union rallies during the work- 
ing hours; 3) the cessation of a lend-lease 
of management facilities including tele- 
phones and offices to labor unions, another 
memento from the Occupation days; and 
4) the strict limitation of the number of the 
“errand boys’’ of the unions. These 
policies are mostly aimed at the govern- 
mental workers among whom the above- 
mentioned anachronistic and unreasonable 
practises are considered standard. 

On September 3, Labor Minister Ishida 
talked with Prime Minister Kishi on these 
points and decided to announce the Gov- 
ernment’s new attitude on labor move- 
ments at the earliest possible date so that 
it should be a warning against any un- 
lawful acts on the part of the labor 
unions. 

Postal Minister Tanaka, on the other 
hand, announced on September 5 that he 
was prepared to take a drastic step if and 
when the postal unions should resort to 


is re- 


-among their employees. 


unlawful practices. 

Apart from this strong labor policy of 
the Government, there is a _ tendency 
among the managements of the public 
enterprises and government corporations 
to enlarge the number of the non-unionists 
For example, 
the National Railways authorities asked 
for the Labor Minister’s approval of its 
plan to de-unionize chief engineers, reserve 
assistant station masters, etc. (about 13,- 
000). This action was taken according 
to the Article 2 of the Chapter 4 of the 
Public Corporation and Government Enter- 
prise Labor Law regulating that the scope 
of the non-unionists in government works 
shall be determined by the Labor Minister 
after consulting the decision reached by 
the Public Corporation and Government 
Enterprise Labor Relations Committee. 

Telephone & Telegraph Public Corpora- 
tion likewise is planning to de-unionize 
9,000 is closely 
watched how the corporation would go 
about in achieving its goal. 

Kanto Employers’ Association & Spring 
Labor Offensive:—Kanto Employers’ As- 
sociation held its special meeting on Sep- 
tember 12 and at the meeting Labor Re- 
lations Director Igarashi summed up the 
recent labor situation as follows: 1) the 
policy of Sohyo and its mainstay, National 
Railways Union, has been Steadily veer- 
ing in the direction of class struggles and 
the giant labor organization is planning to 
culminate its efforts in the autumn strug- 
gles; 2) there is no small part in Sohyo, 
however, which criticizes the giant organi- 
zation for its pink inclination. So al- 
though there is a fear that the economic 
struggles (higher wage demands and 
so forth) may become pretty serious, the 
ideological struggles would dwindle away 
with the result that no concrete gain in 
the form of revised laws and relaxed re- 
gulations is in sight for the unionists; 3) 
Sohyo is finally showing its limits, some 
examples of it being; a) gross 240 million 
members of the 330 million Sohyo are goy- 
ernmental workers. So their struggles 
necessarily tend to be political, But 
healthy, modern labor moyement has al- 
ways been built on economic struggles, 
not political. Sohyo’s move, therefore, is 
bound to fail; b) Sohyo is opposed to the 
productivity improvement movement, but 
no higher wages and cheaper commodities 
can be attained before any improvement 
in productivity; c) Sohyo is now closely 
related with WFTU, but WFTU is but a 
link in the International Communism. Any 
association with the International Com- 
munism will lift the prestige of Sohyo or 
any other labor organizations for that 
matter. 
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Ajinomoto. 


Few Japanese enterprises have made so 


smooth a growth since 1949-50 as Ajino- ; 


moto Co., Inc. (capital 2,296 million), 
The monthly production of Ajinomoto, its 
main product, and the original monosodium 


glutamate, now reaches some 1,000 tons. 


During the past several years, the Com- 
pany has been boosting the production 
capacity by an annual average of 100 tons. 
By thus restricting the annual production 
expansion rather to a conservative scale, 
the management has successfully propelled 
the Company in sound pace and stride. 
The monthly production of Ajinomoto has 
been ideally divided between domestic sales 
and exports, a welcome form of marketing. 
The Company is also engaged in the manu- 
facture of several by-products such as 
Ajieki (a raw material for making soy 
sauce), wheat starch, soy bean oil and 
fertilizers. Under such multilateral mana- 
gement, the Company has been successfully 
diversifying the chances of business risks. 
Exports of Ajinomoto usually account for 
approximately one half of the produc- 
tion in each half-year term (ended June 
and December, each year). With the total 
sales of Ajinomoto for the half-year term 
ended June, 1957 amounting to *¥12,420 
million, the annual exports in 1956 reached 
about £10,000 million ($28 million), The 
fact that a single commodity has been 
earning such a big amount of foreign cur- 
rency through exports regularly is well 
indicative of the high quality of Ajinomoto. 
Similar monosodium glutamates are being 
manufactured in quantity in the United 
States and elsewhere, but the higher purity 
(99.9%) of Ajinomoto has apparently 
worked to make it an international favorite. 
Another advantage of Ajinomoto Co., Inc. 
is the wider utilization of by-products. 
While by-products of similar manufacturers 
in foreign countries are used almost solely 
as fodder, the by-products of Ajinomoto 
are widely consumed as indispensable ne- 
cessities. A wide network of sales agents 
established in nearly 60 years of its ex- 
istence and has rendered Ajinomoto Co., 
Inc., to enjoy highest reputation. 
The prospects of Ajinomoto Co., 
is ever more promising. 


Inc, 
Its by-products 
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are being mest accepted eS the domestic 
market and even catered to overseas cus- 
tomers, 3 

Business results of Ajinomoto Co., Inc. 
have seen continued advance for these 
several terms. The total sales for the half- 
year term ended June, 1957 amounted to 
3¥ 2,420 million (as compared with ¥2,082 
million for the preceding term ended De- 
cember, 1956) and the declared profits 
totalled £1,244 million (541,280 million for 
the preceding term) with the profit rate 
against capital standing at nearly 110%. 
For the term under review, the Company 
left the dividend rate intact at 25%. On 
the other hand, internal reserves by the 
Company for the half-year period under 
review amounted to *¥840 million (or 
3£1,580 million annually), well exceeding 
70% of capital and enough to pay for all 
new and expansion projects for equipments. 
Internal reserves held by the Company 
have been so large as to enable it to fi- 
nance all equipment expansion and recons- 
truction projects and pay for liquid assets. 
With financial conditions thus favorable, 
the Company debts are comparatively small 
at £820 million, inclusive of long-and short- 
term debts. To counter such debts, the 
Company has cash deposits amounting to 
£930 million, The company’s dividend 
reserve alone accounts for “about a half of 
its capital. It is generally expected in stock 
market circles that the Company may give 
a special dividend or a share dividend on 
a liberal basis to mark the 60th anniver- 
sary of its founding which comes in 
1959, 

Meanwhile, the Company is now in want 
of funds amounting to about 2,500 mil- 
lion to finance the erection of a synthetic 
Ajinomoto plant (costing about 72,000 
million) and the construction of an Ajino- 
moto plant in Europe (costing about 3-500 
million), To raise funds for these pro- 
jects, the Company may double capital, 
although it may well mobilize its internal 
reserves for three terms for the purpose. 
With all future developments likely to 
work in favor of the Company in these 
few years, its shares have become one of 
the gilt-edged leaders on the stock market. 


Kyowa Hakko Kogyo 


Kyowa Hakko Kogyo (Kyowa Fermen- 
tation Industry Co., Ltd.) made its de- 
but as a ¥50 million second company of 
Sangyo K.K. on July 1, 1949, 
Sangyo itself made its start in 
March, 1943 at the insistance of the Gov- 
ernment under the name of Toa Kagaku 
Kogyo (capitalized at 20 million) with 
the object 
butanol, 


Kyowa 
Kyowa 


of manufacturing acetone- 


and high grade fuels derivable 


from the both. Later in April, 1945, Toa 
Kagaku Kogyo absorbed Kyowa Kagaku 
Kogyo, and thereby added chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals to the list of its special- 
ities. Directly following the termination 
of the Pacific War, Toa Kagaku Kogyo 
discontinued the production of high-grade 
fuels and embarked upon the manufacture 
of alcoholic beverages, and changed the 
name to Kyowa Sangyo in October, 1945, 


toased on Hofu, Sakai, Fuji, 
Nishinomiya, Setaka, Tokyo, J 
Tsuchiura and Ohchi (newly 
on July 1, 1957) and several 
offices and employs 2,313 workers As 
August, 1957). As a comprehensive { 
mentation industrial company, ) 
Hakko engages in the production of 
wide list of products including acetone, 
butanol, alcohol, alcoholic drinks, plas- 
ticizers, esters, streptomycin and carzino 
philin (a remedy for cancer). It also re- 
cently discovered a manufacturing process 
of sodium glutamate (glutamic acid—an in- 
termediate material for Ajinomoto) by the 
fermentation process, for which a 100-ton — 
plant is now operating and another 100-ton — 
plant is under construction. The monthly 
production of 200 tons (upon the comple- 
tion of the two plants) has already been 
contracted by Ajinomoto Co., Inc, The 
sales of the Company’s major products in 
the recent terms were as follows: 

KYOWA HAKKO'S RECENT SALES 


(In million yen) 
Six-month Terms Ended 


——— 


J une, Dee., June, 
1957 1956 1956 
Chemicals «s+eeeee 1,588 1,444 15327 
(38%) (362%) (379%) 
Pharmaceuticals ++++ 761 724 Lay ¢ 
(18%) (19%) (15%) 
Alcohols, Liquors++ 1,671 1,738 1,648 
(40%) (48%) (4796) 
Molasses Feed-+++++ yee = = 
(1%) 
Others sseesssceses 92 70 42 
(8%) (2%) (1%) 
Totalesscrecesees 4,183 8,976 3,574 
(190%) (1999) (1902) 
Of the total sales aggregating ¥4,183 


million during the six-month term from 
January to June, 1957, chemicals accounted 
for 38%, pharmaceuticals 18%, alcohol 
and liquors 40%, molasses feed 1% and 
other items 3%. It may thus be noted 
that the weight of chemicals is steadily 
increasing in the total amount of sales, 

Kyowa Hakko has a technical tieup ar- 
rangement with Merck & Co. (U.S.) for 
the manufacture of streptomycin and a 
similar technical assistance contract with 
Commercial Solvents Corporation (U.S.) 
for the manufacture of 
butanol. 


acetone and 


Kyowa Hakko has recently advanced to 
the field of nitrogenous fertilizers by start- 
ing the production of ammonium, urea and 


monium sulphate through gasificating 

ude petroleum at the plant of Sanyo 
Chemical, a second company of the 
Teikoku Nenryo Kogyo, which came under 
Kyowa Hakko’s aegis in 1954. Sanyo 
Chemical (capitalized at £1,000 million), 
which started operation in January, 1957 
with the technical assistance of Italy’s 
Montecatini, has the annual capacity of 
manufacturing 24,000 tons of liquid am- 


-monia, 17,000 tons of urea and 17,000 tons 
_ of ammonium sulphate. 


A 


Though Sanyo Chemical is virtually 
under the same management as Kyowa 


has recently announced to merge it on 


| March, 1958. 


The profit situation of Kyowa Hakko is 


: shown as follows: 


KYOWA HAKKO'S BUSINESS TRANSITIONS 
(In million yen) 


June, Dec., June, 

1957 1856 1956 
Sales+ssseeeeseeees 4,183 3,976 3,532 
Profits esseessesees 152 220 176 
Profit Rate «ssseess 22% 32% 30% 
Dividend Rate «+++ 10% 18% 20% 
Depreciation +++++s 25) 195 197 


Katakura Kogyo (Katakura Industry Co., 
Ltd.), the largest of Japanese silk reelers, 
grew into a £1,000 million concern by 
doubling its capital in March, 1954. For 
the business term ended in December, 
1954, however, the Company reported a 
loss of 289 million. While this loss was 
covered with past reserves, the Company 
was compelled to pass the dividend from 
that term and has not as yet been able 
to revive the dividend. In the following 
term ended December, 1955, the Company 
registered a larger loss of ¥1,470 million, 
and carried ¥¥824 million thereof into the 
ensuing term, For the term ended Decem- 
ber, 1956, however, Katakura Kogyo re- 
gistered a profit of ¥51 million for the 
first time in many years, and allotted the 
profit to the coverage of part of the losses 
carried over from the preceding terms. 
The Company’s business has continued 
fair into the current term and garnered 
a profit exceeding “¥200 million in the 
first eight months ended August, 1957. 
With the raw silk sales target set at 3,600 
bales monthly and the per-bale profit esti- 
mated at around ¥5,000-6,000, an addi- 
tional profit of 50-70 million is appar- 
ently promised for the remaining period 
of the current term. ‘The profit from the 
gales of cocoons will also reach some 
3524-25 million. With its plants at Sendai 
and Kochi for sale, the income from the 
sales of real estate will amount to about 
¥F150 million for the current term. Thus, 
the Company may expect a total profit 
of some *¥300 million after depreciation 
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The business result for the half-year 
term ended June, 1957 was not particularly 
unfavorable, as the dividend cut to 10% 
was ‘made necessary in order to increase 
internal reserves in preparation for the 
prospective merger of Sanyo Chemical. 
For the same term, the declared profit is 
noted to have declined, but the amount of 
depreciation was comfortably boosted. The 
profit situation of the Company is expected 
to improve markedly with the normaliza- 
tion of the sodium glutamate production to 
be supplied to Ajinomoto Co., Inc. While 
the production during the six months ended 
June, this year amounted to only 200 tons, 
the output was boosted to 80 tons in August 
and is estimated to have climbed to more 
than 90 tons in September. Starting with 
October, the existing plant is expected to 
operate at the full capacity of 100 tons 
monthly while another 100-ton plant, under 
construction, is due to be completed by the 
end of this year. Thus, the monthly output 
of 200 tons of sodium glutamate will be 
assured, in resulting a comfortable gain in 
profits. 


Katakura Kogyo 


for the current business term to end in 
December, 1957, although a small change 
may take place in the total, depending on 
the future transitions of raw silk prices. 
Part of this prospective profit will be 
earmarked for covering the losses carried 
over from preceding terms, and hence the 
revival of the dividend is not to be ex- 
pected for the term under review. With 
the management apparently attempting to 
make a clean sweep of past losses by the 
next term ending December, 1958, divi- 
dend resumption is not to be expected 
before the 1959 term. Although the divi- 
dend is not likely, the present price of 
its share at ¥33 
in view of the reputation of the 


is considered a fair 
level 
Company. 

Successive management rationalization 
measures such as personnel retrenchment 
and the closing of less efficient factories 
as well as the separation of sideline divi- 
improving 
The 


Company’s bicycle mill has begun to make 


sions have been effective in 
the Company’s financial conditions. 


a good showing and farm implements be- 
ing manufactured by Katakura Machinery 
Industry (its subsidiary at Matsumoto) 
have developed into a profitable business 
while Katakura-Hudson, another affiliate 
specializing in nylon stockings, has started 
a 10% dividend from the term ended 
March, this year. With the scrapping of 


over-equipments 


jon 


well in progress an 
preparations under way for the advance 
to synthetic fibres, the future of Katakura 


Kogyo appears to be increasingly bright. 


—_S 
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SECURITIES 
CO., LTD. 


/// 


Fast growing industries 
and liberal rules 
for repatriation 


attractive 
investment 
for 


Foreign 
investors. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

8, 2-chome Otemachi, 
Chiyoda Ward, 
Tokyo, Japan 
CABLES: FUBILL 
Tel: (23) (611 . 
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Itoh & 


The history of C. Itoh & Co., Ltd., 
dates back as early as 1872 when the late 
Chubei Itoh opened a draper’s shop, in 
Osaka. The trading concern had been 
managed as a private undertaking by the 
late Itoh and his descendants until 1918, 
when it was incorporated as a ¥10-million 
jointstock company under the present name. 
In the following two decades, the company 
successfully expanded its business, setting 
up a network of branches and agencies all 
over the world and handling an ever-widen- 
ing variety of goods. In September, 1941, 
it was reorganized into Sanko Kabushiki 
Kaisha, Ltd., by absorbing Marubeni Sho- 
ten, Ltd., and Kishimoto Shoten, Ltd. 
Toward the end of the war Daiken Co., 
Ltd. was brought into being, capitalized at 
¥F 88,631,900. Daiken Co. boosted its capital 
i.e. £150 million in 
in 1948 and 400 


in rapid succession: 
1945, £200 million 
million in 1949. 
After the war, the Excessive Economic 
Power Decentralization Law was promul- 
gated as part of the Allied occupation 
policy. Designated as a 
cern,’’ Daiken Co. was ordered to de- 
concentrate its business activities into two 


‘restricted con- 


independent divisions, i.e. cotton spinning 


and foreign trade. 


1. C. ITOH & CO.’S BUSINESS RESULTS 
(In 31,000,000) 
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Co., Ltd. 


as a ¥150-million concern, while on the 
other hand Daiken Co. was finally liquidated 
on March 1, the next year. In the last semi- 
annual term ending with March, 1957, its 
sales turnover bulged so far as to eclipse 
the 9¥150,000-million mark. In this respect, 
it excelled even Mitsubishi Shoji K.K.; 
Daiichi Bussan K.K. and Marubeni-lida 
Co. It has thus bolstered its unchallengeabis 
position among Japanese traders. 

Naturally C. Itoh & Co. has 
its capital several times since its second 
start in 1950. When it took over Sanei 
Shigyo Kaisha, Ltd., it boosted its capital 
to £600 million on June 10, 1953. Absorb- 
ing Taiyo Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., it doubled 
its capital to 1,200 million on April 1, 
1955. The capital again was doubled to 
3¥¥ 2,400 million a year later and to -¥3,600 
million on January 31, 1957. 

The company now deals in a very large 
which may be divided 
textile and non- 


increased 


variety of goods, 
into two categories, i.e. 
textile. Textile goods have indeed been 
its main business since prewar ‘years, but 
since the war’s termination utmost efforts 
have been lavished for expansion of the 
Though the ratio 
between textile and non-textile goods still 
40, 
non-textile goods have been gaining 


non-textile division. 
remains 60 to it is noteworthy that 
in 
importance as the company is apparently 
planning to change this ratio 50 to 50 in 


Business Term Sales Profit Divi- 
(1st month of each Turn- or dend future. 
ae oie er es In the field of textile goods, the company 
ene a an handles, age others, textile materials, 
ard (Mar., 1951) +» 47,856 ese yarns, fabrics and other made-up goods. 
4th (Sept., 1951) «- 78,890 10 20 It has built up wide business connections 
Bena Mier, 1952) < “65501 “AS15 =~ with almost all the cotton spinning, rayon 
6th (Sept., 1952) +» 62,504 164 =e and synthetic textile companies in Japan. 
7th (Mar., 1953) -- 58,229 514 29 Non-textile goods the company handles 
8th (Sept., 1953) +» 71,536 318 20 include a far wider field, namely 1) metals 
9th (Mar., ine 87,959 252 29 and minerals, 2) machinery and equipment 
10th (Sept., 1954) +» 76,526 188 ~=—-20 (motor cars, railway rolling stock, ships, 
11th (Mar., ae an 76:27. T2198 826, ; 
various machines, etc.), 3) foodstuffs and 
Boers 1265)i< 944d) Ae As fertilizers (grains, oil seeds, oils, f 
12th (Mar., 1056) « 106,205 302 15 j : : ; ee 
Lash (Gent, 1ociiaattiseeageeid = te chemical featilizers, etc.), 4) pulp and 
15th (Mar., 1957) +» 159,706 ae 7 paper, 5) chemicals (synthetic resins, or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals, etc.), 6) 
In this way, C. Itoh & Co. formally sundry goods (timber, rubber, farm and 
made a fresh start on December 1, 1949, marine products, cement, glass, pottery, 
2. C. ITOH & CO.’S TRANSACTIONS BY CATEGORY OF TRADE AND GOODS 
(In 1,030,000) 
ie ee Category of Trade Category of Goods 
Export Import Domestic Textile SNontieenie eh 
October 1956-March 1957 
Monthly Average seseesesee 51 67 149 178 89 267 
1957: April sssececcessscees . 45 69 145 153 106 259 
May sesesecseececeeees 49 72 162 175 108 283 
June seeeeeeeceeeescees 4A 17 146 156 111 267 
iiiiky Sconpceconaoeousee 53 81 149 163 111 274 
Monthly Average ++ereeees tee 48 75 148 162 109 271 
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etc.), and 7) aircraft and atomic powe: 
equipment. 

As for aircraft C. Itoh & Co. is 
sole agent in Japan for Douglas Aircraft) 
(USA), and it provides Japan Air Lines 


cessories, testing equipment and instru. 
ments. Taking advantage of the recent 
progress in peaceful use of atomic power, 
the company on March 6, 1957, entered 
into a sole agency contract with Tracerlab, 4} 
Inc., (Mass., USA). It has since beer 
handling radioactivity measuring instru- | 
ments, radio-isotopes and equipment for 
their application. On August 21, this y 

it concluded a general contract with Kaiser 
Engineers, Division of Henry J. Kaiser 
(Calif., USA) so that joint enterprises, if 
possible, might be undertaken in the field 
of atomic power development. — By this it 
is thinking of offering Kaiser Engineers’ | 
know-how and experience, including reactor : | 
designs and construction techniques, for. 
peaceful earnessing of nuclear energy in 
Japan. 

With its headquarters located in Osaka, 
the company now operates 10 branches and 
3 small offices in major cities at home. 
It has set up the following resident sister 
firms abroad: i.e; 1) C2 itohiace coe 
(America), Inc., 2) C. Itoh & Co. de 
Mexico, S.A., 3) C. Itoh & Co. (Aust.) 
Pty., Ltd., 4) C. Itoh & Co. G. m. b. H., 
5) Sociedade Importacao Exportacao C. 
Itoh do Brasil, Ltda., and 6) C. Itoh & 
Co. (Argentina) S.R.L. Besides, it has 
branches in London, Bangkok and Hong- 


hy 


kong and small offices ih 19 cities in the 
world. 

C. Itoh & Co.’s energetic management, 
or active entry into one new field after 
another, is really spotlighted in local trade 
circles. Too bold as it appears, it is always 


founded upon such careful calculations 
and long-term perspectives that there is 
Such 
positive and well-planned management as 


demanded by the occasion, 


no need of apprehension about it. 


together with 
the big credit built up at home and abroad 
in the past, will warrant the ever-rising 
It is 
also to be noted that the company has a 
large number of influential clients in major 
trade centres abroad, 


tempo of expansion and prosperity. 


and that many of 
its 3,000 employees are well-experienced 
in overseas service and versed in foreign 
markets and trade affairs. 
no doubt, therefore, 


There can be 
that it will play a 
bigger role than ever for further promo- 
tion of international trade or a life line 
of Japan. 


Errata: In the 9th line from the bottom in the third 
column on page 482 of the September issue of The 
Oriental Economist, Please read 
of as printed—Ed, 


“next year” instead 
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First Established 1872 Reorganized 1949 


Importers, Exporters & General Merchants 


C. ITOH & CO, LTD. 


CAPITALPAID: ¥ 3,600 000,000 
PRESIDENT: U.‘KOSUGA 


HEAD OFFICE 
36, 2-chome, Hommachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Tel: Osaka (27) 2251 
Cable Address: “CITOH OSAKA” 
Ceniral P. O. Box 117 


CODES USED 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code Oriental Self-Checking Three-Letter Code 
Bentley’s Second Phrase Code Oriental Improved Code 

ABC Code 5th Edition Oriental Improved Code Postwar Edition 
ABC Code 6th Edition Paramount Simple-Check Three-Letter Code 
Acme Commodity and Phrase Code Buenting’s Code 2nd Edition 

Schofield’s Safe-Check 3-Letter Code C. ITOH Private Code 
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Company Notes 


General Bussan’s New Role:—Gener- 
al Bussan has leased the Shimizu refine- 
ry of Toa Nenryo Kogyo (one of key 
petroleum refiners in this country) in 
order to become qualified for getting the 
increased foreign currency allocation for 
crude oil imports. General Bussan, 
through a tieup.with Standard Vacuum 
Oil Co., is engaged in the sales of pet- 
roleum products. In the capacity of a 
refiner, General Bussan plans to import 
more crude oil than finished oil products. 
The Company is planning to erect a new 
refinery on a 100,000-tsubo lot in Kawa- 
saki near Tokyo, and this new refinery, 
equipped with the daily capacity of treat- 
ing 37,000 barrels of crude, is scheduled 
to start operation from about 1959. It 
is preparing for the acquisition of the 
necessary foreign exchange allocation for 
the imports of crude oil needed by the 
new Kawasaki plant that the Company 
has leased the Shimizu plant to be equally 
qualified as a refiner. Toa Nenryo Kogyo 
is affiliated to Standard Vacuum Oil which 
furnishes 55% of the former’s capital. 
The Shimizu refinery is leased to General 
Bussan for the period of three years 
under the present contract. 


As a means for com- 


Regular Lines: 
batting the depression in the shipping 
market, major shipping companies are 
endeavoring to expand their regular lines. 
Such activities have particularly taken 
impetus in September. Iino Shipping has 
opened a regular Japan-Australia line as 
from late September while Mitsui Shipping 
inaugurated a regular route connecting 
Japan with North America and Europe 
(12 voyages a year), also from late Septem- 
ber, Mitsui Shipping also decided to start 
a regular 12-voyage-a-year service between 
Japan and New York through Southeast 
Asia and Central and South Americas. 
Under contemplation are Japan—West Afri- 
can regular line by Mitsui Shipping and 
Japan-North America (Pacific Coast) line 
by Nitto Shipping. 


Shipbuilding Firms :—Japanese ship- 
building companies are making an aggres- 
sive advance to overseas markets to cope 
with the lull in shipbuilding activities. 
The curtain raiser in such activities is 
the construction of a shipbuilding yard in 
Brazil by Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, 
Ltd. The shipbuilding yard under review 
will be built in Rio de Janeiro as a Japan- 
Brazilian joint undertaking. It is recalled 
that Ishikawajima Heavy Industries has 
been closely affiliated with industrial un- 
dertakings in Brazil, and has so far ex- 


ported a bulky amount of ships to that 


country in the past. Uraga Dock Co., 
Ltd. has also concluded a technical tieup 
contract with National Shipyard & Steel 
Corporation of the Philippines (NASSCO). 
Several engineers of NASSCO have already 


arrived in Japan and are receiving tech- 


nical instructions at Uraga Dock’s work- 
shops. 


Toyo Koatsu’s New Activity :—Toyo 
Koatsu Industries (#3,600 million concern 
with Ikuji Ishige as president) is expected 
to have its annual production capacity of 
urea to 256,000 tons during 1958. Mean- 
while, the newest addition to the Com- 
pany’s specialities is poly-urea fibre, un- 
derstoodly stronger than nylon. - Experi- 
ments in poly-urea by the Company was 
started as early as in 1950 at its labora- 
tories in Ofuna (Kanagawa Prefecture) 
and Hokkaido, and the monthly produc- . 
tion (on trial) now stands at about 10 kilo- 
grams. Already, Toyo Koatsu’s poly- 
urea fibre is being used for the manufac- 
ture of fishing nets for salmon fishing 
in the North Pacific area with a good 
result, It is understood that the Com- 
pany will build a new poly-urea fibre plant 
in Hokkaido with the daily capacity of 
Interest in this new item has been 
shown by foreign firms. Quite recently, 
W. R. Grace Co. (of the U.S.) made an 
inquiry for a technical tieup with Toyo 
Koatsu for poly-urea fibre production, 
and Mr. E. C. Waring, vice-president of 
the U.S. firm, visited Japan in mid-Septem- 


1 ton. 


ber for concrete arrangements, 


Advance :—Tokyo 
Ltd. is 
steadily expanding its overseas network to 


Tokyo Kaijo’s 
Marine & Fire Insurance Co., 


regain its prewar position in international 
insurance. Soon after the war, the Com- 
pany advanced to Belgium, Indonesia and 
Hong Kong, and started business in the 
State of New York from November, 1956. 
Major overseas agencies of Tokyo Kaijo 
are as follows: A) Europe—Willis, Faber 
& Dumas, Ltd., London (serving as the 
sole agent for the Company’s insurance 
business in Europe). European sub-agents 
include: G, Simons & Co. (Antwerp); 
Moes & Coniet (Amsterdam); A.C. Fraser 
& Co. (Rotterdam); Nord-Deutsche Ver- 
sichrungs-Gesellschaft (Hamburg), In ad- 
dition, Tokyo Kaijo established Compagnie 
des Proprietaires Reunis in Belgium jointly 
with nine other foreign insurance firms in 
1952 and is now issuing joint policies, B) 
U.S.—Appleton & Cox, Inc. It also has 
obtained licenses to do insurance business 
in the States of New York, California and 
Washington as well as Alaska and Hawaii 
(fire insurance alone in Hawaii through a 


| 
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contract with American Factors, Ltd.) C) || 
Southeast Asia—The Wuphoon Company — 
(Hong Kong); The Overseas Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. (Singapore); O. W. J. 
Shlenker, Assurantiekantoor voor Indnesie _ 
N.V. jointly established by the Company | 
with 9 other foreign insurance firms in 
1953 (Indonesia). The Company also has 
applied for licenses to do marine and 
fire insurance business in Burma (through 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. of Burma, 
Lid.) and in the Philippines (through — 
Malayan Insurance Co., Inc). 

Furukawa Denko’s Technical Ex- 
port :—Marking one of the few exports of 
engineering techniques by Japanese indus- 
trial firms, Furukawa Denko has sold its 
patent of a continuous vulcanization pro- 
cess for electric cables to Nordiske Kabel __ 
og Traadfabriker of Denmark for $2,000. 
These two firms have been linked bya 
technical tieup contract for some time. In 
1953, the Japanese firm imported a flat- 
type pressure cable manufacturing process 
from the Danish company, and the recent 
export of the continuous vulcanization 
process by the Japanese company has 
been made in return. 

Tino Kaiun’s Mammoth Tanker 
Plan :—With the construction of larger 
tankers in vogue throughout the world, 
lino Kaiun, one of leading shipping firms 
in Japan, has decided to have a mammoth 
tanker (a 66,000-tonner) built for its tanker 
fleet. The work on the new mammoth 
tanker will be started at Harima Shipbuild- 
ing Co. by the end of 1958. The interna- 
tional race for mammoth tankers in recent 
years is chiefly due to the following devel- 
opments: 1) With the world tanker com- 
petition due to intensify, a bulky amount 
of petroleum should be transported by a 
single cruise in order to cut the unit 
freight cost; 2) With the Suez Canal situa- 
tion still semi-critical, greater importance 
is being attached to the Persian Gulf-Eu- 
rope route via the southern tip of Africa. 
To carry crude oil via this route at the 


pos naa rence antenna 


same cost as via the Suez Canal, the trans- 
portation capacity of a tanker should be 
boosted to 60,000 tons or more; 3) With- 
out passing through the Suez Canal, the 
size of tankers may be increased to any 
extent in excess of the 45,000 tons passa- 
ble by the Suez. Iino Kaiun’s present plan 
is said to have been initiated by its presi- 
dent Kensuke Matano who in the course 
of his tour of America and Europe last 
year became alive to the increasing need 
of mammoth tankers. The construction of 
the 66,000 ton mammoth tanker will be 
included in the list of Iino Kaiun’s ship- 
building program to be submitted to the 
Government for authorization under the 
14th planned shipbuilding project. The 
new tanker is estimated to cost some 
£4,000 million for construction. 
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Book Review 
Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya 
A Study in Economic Development 
by G. C. Allen & Audrey G. Donnithorne 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1957. pb. 821 25s. 


The sequel to the same authors’ Western Enterprise in Far 


Eastern Economic Development: China and Japan, the present 


- volume completes their original project. 


While studying the de- 
velopment of enterprise in China and Japan, the authors had 
in mind the diversity to be compared in the course of economic 
development in the whole of eastern and southern Asia. Thus, 
in many parts of the book, Indonesia and Malaya are contrasted 
with China and Japan to show the differences. 

Since the authors view the economic development from the 
specific standpoint of relating it with Western enterprise, the 


_ scope of book is naturally limited. Yet this work is an excellent 


account of how Dutch East India and the Straits Settlements, 


as these names indicate, were developed as colonies from the 


outset, and consequently, how policies and economic benefits of 
mother States have influenced the economic and social conditions 
of Indonesia and Malaya to the present. 

It impresses the reader all the more vividly with its concrete 
and substantial data focused on the influence of Western enter- 


prise than an overall and abstract description. Furthermore, 


_._many parts of the book are full of useful suggestions for both 


+ 


the men now steering the governments of these areas and those 
of us in the neighborhood. The book does not necessarily always 
satisfy us completely, however. In particular, the reason given 
for the fact that Western enterprise penetrated in Indonesia 
and Malaya deeper than in China and Japan seems rather 
limited. It is true that the penetration of Western enterprise 
in Dutch East India and Malaya was deeper because, as the 
authors consider, these areas became colonies. But do the authors 
realize that China and Japan were not colonized because these 
countries had a long history of advanced culture which politically 
did neither allow colonisation nor made it necessary? The long 
period of advanced culture took the form of anti-foreign policy 
in China and enabled Japan to assimilate Western technology, 
keeping both countries economically independent. 

In connection with this point, one suspects that the lack of 
adequate education played a big role in holding back the rise 
of native enterprise in Malaya and especially in Dutch East 
India. The lack of advanced culture in the past have certainly 
hindered the spread of education among the Indonesians. But 
if the rulers had made real effort to educate the people, the native 
industry would have grown much better and earlier. The fol- 
lowing quotation therefore merits special attention: ‘‘In 1940 
only 240 Indonesian students graduated from the high schools 
and only 37 from the colleges. In that year out of over 3,000 
higher civil servants there were only 221 Indonesians, and even 
in the middle ranks a large number of posts were held by Eu- 
ropeans and Eurasians, who were counted as Dutch. (p. 283, 
quoted from R. Emerson’s Representative Government in South 
East Asia, p. 20). 

The spread of education would have caused earlier and more 
intense movements for independence. On the other hand, it would 
also have created a friendlier cooperation now with the mother 
State of its colonial days. It would have given a far brighter 
outlook for the future economic development in Southeast Asia. 

We do not know in which area the authors’ work is directed 
at present, but their great achievements in the already com- 
pleted project cannot but make us long for further sequels of 
their work on other countries of Southeast Asia such as Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Burma, (S.W.) 
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Survey of International Affairs 1954 
by Coral Bell Edited by F. C. Benham 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Oxford University Press, London, 1957. ‘ 
pp. 829 45s. (in U.K. only) 


The year 1954 was especially eventful in the sphere of in- 
ternational politics since the Second World War. Firstly, in 
January, the meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the United States of America, 
was held in Berlin four years and eight months after the Paris 
Conference. Then, the Geneva Conference which was prepared 
at the Berlin Conference was held from April where the Indo- 
China Armistice Agreement was reached. 

Along with this conference, the meeting of Prime Ministers 
of five principal countries of Southeast Asia was held in Co- 
lombo where they declared their statement against colonialism. 
It was also in 1954 when India’s Prime Minister Nehru and 
China’s Prime Minister Chou En-lai, meeting in New Delhi, 
issued a joint communique to reaffirm agreement on the five 
principles set out in the preamble to the Sino-Indian Agreement 
on Tibet and to stress that these were of general application. 

This book examines these events in 1954, with special em- 
phasis on Asia. (Dr. F.C. Jones contributed the section on the 
Far East.) Only relatively few people know how these confer- 
ences and agreements widely publicized at the time developed 
later. Looking back on these historically significant events of 
1954 and tracing their courses of development, this book, there- 
fore, gives excellent data to help us form a firm basis for pro- 
perly judging the present international affairs. 

For instance, the book gives valuable suggestions for the 
solution of problems of Malaya that became newly independent 


VJ.Y.) 


and the Indonesian conflicts. 

The Union ot Burma 
A Study of the First Year of Independence 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Oxford University Press, London, 1957. 
pp. 424 42s, 


by Hugh Tinker 


(in U.K. only) 


Since few authoritative books on Burma of this type are 
available, this is indeed an invaluable addition in the library of 
those who want to study the emergence of the Union of Burma 
as an independent country. The course in which Burma freed 
herself from the British rule after the Second World War and 
with the aid of her Buddhist heritage has strived towards a 
socialist welfare state is analysed in this book by the use of 
first-hand sources. One Of the features of this book is that it 
shows concisely the positions of important men and women in 
the course of modern Burmese history. 

Let us take a few chapters to indicate what the volume is 
like. 2. The Background of Civil War, 1948-55 provides a 
helpful clue to the politics in Burma today. 3. Politics, the 
Press, and Parliament is an exposition on the Socialist Party 
whose five fundamentals are claimed to be (1) People’s demo- 
cracy, (2) People’s economy, (3) People’s education, (4) People’s 
health, and (5) People’s social security. 4. Towards a Welfare 
State describes the progress of various national planning. 6. 
Culture and Religion shows how the force of Buddhism is not 
to be discounted and its influence enabled Burmans to weather 
the breakdown of the motive power of society during the civil 
war. Education, social services, agriculture, forest, trade, com- 
munications, industry, labor, defence, foreign relations, etc. are 
treated in the rest of the chapters. 

The author concludes the volume thus: ‘‘Of the nations of 
South East Asia, Burma offers the most hope for the eventual 
foundation of a successful social democracy in the years that 


are to come,’’ (M.T,) 
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1. Business Indices 


"Unite ae 1954 | 1955 | 1956 Ser 
Items Standards Average | Average | Average| Mar. Apr. | May _ | June | 
Finance & Banking Fiscal Y Z 171 
Treasury Acct. with the Public (6)+-++++++ } 100 000-009 | 1,900] 2,766 1,634 246] > 205 936, 1,046 
Bank of Japan Accounts (1) End of Year or aac 
Month 
7) 6,390 6,771 6,635: 
Bank Note Issue ecescserereveesceseres =F 100,000,000 6,220 6,738 7,848 6,662 6,83 U 7 38 
Loans Total ecesescceceveccceceseceses 35 ote ee ste tee ub os Kase 4, 8 0 
a er ease i" 4,835, 5,526) 5,867, 5,099|3,610| 2,997, 2,179| 2,481 
Postal Savings and Postal Transfer Savings 
(2) End of Year or Month -+e+rrsses - 4,363 5,166 6,327) 4 6,569} * 6,588 6,608 6,674) 6,887) 
fey Mont — 
Sane re u ) ore as en ss Mi ci oe . iy 30,266] 37,243) 47,642) 49,719) 48,988 49,576| 49,312) 49,14 
Tia: ni) abosooh GocdinonpubobonadcagsinesgD As 29,119) 31,958) 40,661) 43,012) 43,277| 43,904) 44,695 45,055 
Stocks 
Average Share Price (Tokyo Stock Exchange) 
(2) 495.89 
Dow Jonese+++ererererersvosesesccoccs Yen 340.79| 374.00] 485.33} 567.73} 587.55) 547.58) 524.70 95. 
oe Arithmetic Means +ee+seeeseeses An 110,94] 108.17} 126.43] 124.38) 127.36} 118.00} 112.66) 104.73 
Tokyo Stock Exchange (3 
Total Turnovers ++-+++ } secesseesevcses| Million Stock 1,238 2,505 6,692 711 820 775 444 487 
Investment Yields ++++ererereceseceece % 9.44 7.96 6.68 6.37 6.42 7.17 7.29 it 
- Prices 
Bank of Japan Wholesale Price Indices (1 
Total Average seseecereccrccecece ) se+| 1934-36—100 34,920.8| 34,293.1 35,793.8 37,347.0 37,312.0 37,136.8) 36,996.6| 36,646.3 
e' ? 
Total Average: see sceetaetocreveesesnecl = 1959-100 99.7 ie 1022 106.6 ee ae nee bes 
Producer Goods «scrssecevcecserescces Pe 96,7 95. 04, 109.6 09.9) . . ° 
é Consumer Goods = eee “ were evesesecee ” 103.6 101.6 99.7 102.6 102.2 101.5 101.4 101.1 
onsumers Price Indices (4 
All City Average++s++++ ) Sieteietelaleiniaieleisiece 1951=100 119.1 117.8 ae 122.4 ie ere oe aaee 
Tokyoe seservcrcseces ale Eiclaletatera lait aivie eie's 118.1 116.4 7.5 129.6) 20.7 . . = 
Tokyo Retail Price Indices (1) ++++++e+s 1952-=100 106.9 102.4 102.1 104.1 105.3 105.7 104.5 106.0 
Tokyo Living Cost Indices (5)++++++e+++e- 1946=100 850.2 847.4 832.3 868.9 879.1 883.8 874.4 861.¢ 
Foreign Trade Price Indices (6) 
Exports e+scecesereces see eerevevereeee|) July, 1949-June, 123.0 123.5 128.9 129.9 129.8 128.3 1272 125.4 
Imports +secererececerovecerecceervcer| ( 1955=100 105.7 106.5 104.5 107.1 106.7 106.5 105.8 103.9 
Foreign Trade 
Exports & Imports (6) 
Exports seeresesececcsccevcecsesereves| Million Dollars 1,629 2,011 2,501 274 225 237 210 251 
ty Imports wees reese seresesese seeceeces ” a ae ae a oa Sin 7 Spe 
Balance. eve scccccceoccovessces ecevcces oO 2 2 [o> [oo = eo 2 
Foreign Trade Volume Tadenae (6) ., 
Exports sseresercrcceeee ceeccteresenes 1953=—100 133.3 174.1 207.9 267.9 218.0 231.9 204.3 oe . 
Imports «eevesescccccccvccsccccscseses 103.6 108.9 138.3 183.9 205.2 210.9 183.5 ee : 
Foreign Exchange Accounts (1) 
Total Receipts ++erersseseveseseeeseees| Million Dollars 221 267 323 300) 298 310 286 317 321 283 
Total Expenditure ++e+erecerererececes 5 229 217 293 354 355. 497 399 418 390 283 
Palancevisdss co usisainelsllceincit.e Mee hepees r 100 494 293} 6 5446 57) €@ 97|/ & 1144 6 102) @ 69) © 516 
Foreign Currencies Holdings (6)* «++++++- of 1,053.6} 1,316.7; 1,421.1) 1,192.1) 1,112.7 1,0c1 878.9 ae e+]. 1,428.5 
Production & Inventories 
Industrial Activities Indices (7) 
Whole Industries -+-++ssessseseseseeeees| 1934-36—100 173.5 187.9 228.7 254.9 259.5 268.1) “* 267.7 269.7 ais 229.4 
Mining & Manufactusing eivie's' 0.0018 918/696 53 166.9 180.7 220.5 245.9 250.4 258.7) “9258.7; 269.2 oe. 221.2 
Manufacturing weeeeroreseceseees eoeces ” 173.8 189.4 232.8 261.3 265.1 273.8 = 274.3 275.8 backs 233.4 
Producer Delivery PRET (8) 
Mining & Manufacturing -+++++e+eeeees 1950=100 172.6 188.1 226.4 262.1 265.2 269.7/ “~ 263.4 262.3 oe 227.3 
Manufacturing e+e+sseseseseceves eeeees An 181.8 198,2 240.0 279.7 283.3 287.5} “ 289.6 279.0 ee 242.4 
Raw Material Inventories Indices (8) -++++- a 165.7 155.3 190.6] © 234.7 260.2 276.0) * 292.5 294,2 oe 198.6 
Producers Good Inventories dices (8) 
Mining Manufacturing «+++eseeeseees ; Fs 155.5 144.4 134.4 143.0 149.3 162.4) 4 180.4 195.6 + 137.3 
Manufacturing +++-++.-. Ev h 05 5.6: 0:6 4\0\6i8-018-m 3 158.9 148.6 144.0 154.9 161.9 176.2) * 197.2 214.3 ee 147.4 
Sellers Inventories Indices (8) -+++-+++++++|22 items surveyed 109,2 113.6 128,2 141.7 150.1 152.8 169.4 oe oe 126.1 
Warehouse Inventories Indices (8 Big- 1950100 
gest Cities) (9) 
Volume ererecerevccevecccccevevsecces 1,000 tons 1,699 2,05 2,807 2,706) 2,718 oe oe oe a 2,092 
NV glincBoagne< eoamee pete steseseseceeeses| 3€100,000,000 | 108,482] 131,606) 179,027| 183,413] 185,539 x 2 Sy »-| 184,521 
Railroad Coloalince Indices (10) «+++ 1941=100 105.6 105.9 113.4 anlar) 119.0 118.9 125.0 124.2 ee 116.5 
Al Tepes eae Sales Indices (8) * 22,198.7| 23,668,9| 28,867.2| 34,759.0| 31,983.3| 28,345.5| 29,746.7 ae “| 24,226.7 
Labor. ouseho udget 
Employment Indices (Reedley Employees) (11) 
All Industries «++e+essseseceee se eeceeee 1951=100 111.4 110.0 113.3 117.0 120.8 120.9 a IE tee | me oy 113.8 
Manufacturing o+sseccceccreceses oe wsies * 113.0 111.6 116.1 121,2 126.9 127.0 127.2 ae oe 116.8 
Employment Total (4) -+s-seeseseres a 10,000 4,914] 4,150| 4,281 4,280 4,382) 4,409| 4,457/ «4,490 ++| 4,872 
Total Unemployment (4) «++seseevveree on - 58 68 64 82 59 46 46 Bh as 57 
Regular Employee Cash Wage Total (11) 
All Industvies  <0s cesses scvvceseesascee Monthly - yen 17,898) 18,624) 20,201; 18,824) 18,765 17,992] 25,299 Ax ne 23,446 
_ Se eneaee .. es i eee a s cee tee * 16,309} 16,717/ 18,348] 16,039} 16,654 16,411; 22,118 ate +-| 20,485 
egular Employees Rea age Indices (11) 
All lndustries sscssescsss ag cevee steers 1951=100 125.5] 134.3) 145.9] . 181.5) 130.8| 194.61 176.1 +. «| 16858 
Manufacturing eccsccereveccccceccccces or] 119.3 126.7 139.7 118.1 122.8 119.9 162.4 & ae 155.1 
Wage Earners Household Budget (All Cities) 
(4) 
oe. paw eae 200020050: Monthly + yen 28,283 iri 30,776, 29,000) 28,488) 28,098) 37,113 os ++) 35,215 
SHASCORD ACOSO Ne Taian ES ane 26,428 786] 27.543] 28.287) 2 ae oe 00 
Wage Farners Household Budget (Tokyo) (4) ” ? 943 »287 6,601) 26,389) 29,065 28,002 
Seem Demme 2 oN im Gaia Rieter 25 ne nae 86,122} 34,092} 33,603] 34,071) 44,315 : --| 41,169 
AS Ay ES ER Riri 3 31,450| 32,388) 32 a ae 
Consumer Standards (7) ” 32,603} 33,165) 30,888) 31,751) 35,433 33,462 
All oe Stee erererererece sores eenes «| 1951 F.Y.=100 123.7 127.8 135.2 136.6 oe oe oe . . 131.9 
All Cities a3 128.5 134.9 145,1 143.8 146.5 140.8 148.1 . a 141.5 
Farm Arcar+++ststerseetessresseene, os |__116,5| 117.1) 120.4] 125.7 . “ “| . -+| 123.5 


(1) Bank of Japan. 
The Oriental Economist, 
National Railway. 


Sources : 


(2) Ministry of Postal Services. 
(6) Finance Ministry. 
(11) Labor Ministry, 


Notes: 


(3) Tokyo Stock Exchange. 
(7) Economic Planning Board. 
* End of Year or Month. 


(8) MITI. 


(4) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 
(9) Transportation Ministry. 
“ Revised at source, 


(5) 
(10) Japanese 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
(In 100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance.) 
Fiscal 1956 Fiscal 1957 | gery 
es ial AE ae iets 0 i orcas ak cree a June | Jul Aug. || Au 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. x DFe ss 24 ; BP 
t 
i 
General Account 
Revenue 
Taxes! <secccccccccacccccccctcccecs 2,002 2,216 2,383 2,616 217, 662 653 1,183 809 818) 179 
ieee oeee Sree weeeneencence op 255 155) 254 1,000 122 136 108) 75 141) 139 
SYA s/niniv ie simiuleinicinle wia(a's picisials /s efetaih 163 97 150 134 546 86 34 27 26) 24) 45 
ss Patal stetaibiereictete.s.¢ cies sleteters.« seieiers 2,501 2,579| 2,688) 3,004) +=: 10,763 830 823] 1,318 910 983 954 
xpenditure 
Security Forces++++e+eseessseesoee 118 108 129 156 511 103 28 14 105) 39) 14 
Defense Agency -«ccsssccsecccccecs 267 158 250 197 872 148 110 66 54 59) 58 
Public Works Expenditure ++.+.+.. 340 250 446 262 1,298 163 62 48 66 105 103 
I.ocal Finance Equalization Grants-- 748 460 416 258 1,882 449 0 451 38 338 222 
Compulsory Education Expenditure: + 191 166 238 158 753 63 152 0 51 66 45 
Others-++sseecccscccsccvcacceccece 925 698 1,053 770 3,446 452 259 291 290) 256) 238 
Totals sscecccscscccceccccceuese 2,689 1,840 2,532 1,801 8,762 1,378 611 870 604 854 680 
Bhlance: sesso deemiecatisssicesscuies | Gsmm.ae 730 156} 1,203} 2,001) ~& 548 212 448 306 129 274 
Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Control] ++++++++++sseeee 589} @ 401) 1,024 844, @ 1 379 350 275| ~ 423 98] o 7 
Trust Fund Bureau ++sesseescccecee © 200) & 82) @& 283) @& 427) © 992} @& 70) @& 95) @= 86 @ 65 © 15) © 2 
Industrial Investment «++eeeeeseeeee 28 43) @ 22 53 102} @— 69 @ 18 © 3 8 @& 12 0 
National Railways and Nippon Tele- 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation: - 147} © 16) © 120) © 19) @ 8} @ 30 16) @& 58 3 30 35 
cia, Corporation +++e+eeesesees @ 157} @ 176 © 280) @ 221) @— 8344 — 73) ~ 68 & 87) @ 80) & 84) @& 49 
thers+s+eeecssecccecseccccesesees | CH 28 267| © 121 539 899} « 138 81 129 139 158 154 
Miotalls «hist aisle «+ els aieie v's cheisic 370| « 365| 1,608 7691 « 8341 @ 1 266 170] @ 418 175 131 
Adjustment Items sesececeesecsecs oO 9 © 1 49| @ 121) @ 167 30) @~ 18) © 71 @ 22} — 56] o& 13 
Foreign Exchange -++-+eessesssees | @ 94, @ 21) © 18 762 634 314 476 435 305 219 6 
Balance ++++++eeseereeecereeesees 94 343] @ 1,416]. 2,613) 1,634) @ 205 936) 1,046 171 467 398 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(June, 1957: Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
s re = aes ‘All Banks =e 7 Trust 
Debenture City Teal Trust Leftover Month- Account 
Issuing Total (86) from end, pre- (17) 
ya } Banks (2) Banks (13) | Banks (65) | Banks (6) Peete ES as 
Deposits 
Current Deposits ++++++++essceeeeceessecees 13,858 770,047 152,439 38,841 975,186 948,560 775,703 == 
Ordinary Deposits ++++++++seeerseesseeeecs 7,697 576,431 352,554 18,677 955,360 955,660 825,546 — 
Deposits at Notice «++++++++eeeeee rene sence 23,095 225,527 64,335 27,198 340,157), 332,315 273,285 — 
ime Deponits acter ec cece tas asiee ee «= danas 11,386] 1,400,044 800,321 42,144) 2,253,897| 2,210,233| 1,751,461 = 
Special Deposits -+++++-++s+eseeeeeceereres 2,890 115,485 37,905 6,687 162,969 258,347 164,732 = 
Instalment Savings ----+-+- Pescicterokiatciiclaise a aad 36,709 103,338 701 140,749 139,477 127,980 = 
Deposits for Tax Payment --+++++er+seeeee 152 6,766) 2,942 287 10,149 7,778 8,148 —_— 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov't Agencies --++++ 511 91,514 — — 92,025 104,535 136,112 = 171,942 
Other DePpOSitS -++es cere cesseeeerrsereee on 7A0 — — 740 791 610 176,689 
JWT, Goan HoseUScScadnhecapncaneccndn ’ 59,591/ 3,223,.267| 1,513,838 134,539] 4,931,237]  4,957,699| 4,063,580 sas 
? ? ? ? ? 
Borrowed Money-++++++++++-esees eee ee ee nee 16,257 449,914 2,613 9,513 478,300 339,084 99,529 — 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills ++ 1,018 75,237 258 981 77,495 71,689 17,383 — 
Call Money -e---seececerecesseceerercscnves 11,320 100,587 6,890 16,677 135,475 151,169 88,213 — 
Cash and Deposits 
Cash in Hand ceeeeseeceerececececsceceres 16,855 679,418 100,433 28,522 825,230 801,196; 569,604 3,018 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs-----+- 1,395 9,500 15,634 2,639 29,169 28,429 29,600 2,100 
Gall Toans «<+-c+-+-ccccerecsceccsccccsseres 9,532 3,086 42,956 115 55,689 75,057 50,574 23,226 
Securities 
ovement Rondateneck tenement tice c ss 1,759 38,631 10,772 888 52,052 52,037 52,320 483 
MiG eee Vern rien Onduetg acta ssinccexsines 2,705 34,234 36,184 369 73,494 72,329 46,377 1,626 
Foreign Bonds ++++++ecsereserercerersseces a 3,008 | = 3,008 2,499 4,371 3 
PereielerDebenturcensaca<saccsaseterscv es 12,707} 246,010 188,075) 7,018 453,806 449,669 409,552 4,938 
2 eda BIG pO Onn se Ben rore mane comnonuine 11,131 70,469 24,091 4,417 110,110 109,075 78,356 2,556 
Others Bondatee leisy clelaiSieiesicle sisie's'se les sins 314 281 1,042 2,206 3,845 3,491 2,194 23 
fe ROE IOP Cae aa a rE 28,619 392,635 260,165 14,896 696,317 689,102 593,172 9,633 
Advance : 4 
inhoomirnn ashy odecdsneeoadsogn 0b cdooqunnd 11,858; 1,001,686 348,764 69,837| 1,432,146] 1,409,264) 1,128,378 14,909 
Bante Acceptance Bills ©. lecesieniheesie- = 1,053 12,670) 13 13,737 14,458 10,892 = 
PRET Dan) Jon OBOE Oc COCRC BOD ee a eiCr 11,858 999,857 334,981} 69,815) 1,416,512) 1,392,847; 1,115,131 = 
Documentary Bills «-++ececcedcccsssacees —| 775) 1,113 7 1,896 1,958 2,354 aa 
Advances against Guarantee ++++++eeseereres 408,205] 1,590,094 860,320 62,25u| 2,920,871, 2,873,524) 2,219,286 $10,160 
Hanae! snr Jgnlinetebeacossadopor ouDodoee 44,964] 1,533,722 809,338 60,442 2,448,468 2,406,936) 1,857,934 97,424 
Bie eorbinnerla pected teeate siclenisamtsielsiee 363,240 22,808 39,110 1,453 426,612 417,709 320,400 64,421 
Overdrafts eccscescccsecesccsscsccesesesse —) 33,563 11,872 354 45,790 48,878 40,950 = 
: for Settl ok lanport) Bills: cscseieeis> 1,649 111,443} 1,984 1,429 116,497 107,708 58,558 — 
seas ratal cecccccctcncveccaccecesccssecses] 421.704] 2,703,223 1,211,069] 183,517) 4,469,515| 4,390,497, 3,406,224) 825,070 


Note: * Money in trust total. ** Loan trust. 


“<e 


Bank Notes Issued ++++++| 641,690 


‘Bankers’ Deposits ++ 


Government Deposits «+++ 
Other Deposits ++++++++++) 


Inter-Bank Remittance 


¢S Deposits +++e+eesseeees 


Reserves Against Con- 


tingencies ++ereeeeeres 


Other Liabilities --++++++| 43,172 


Capital Stock «++eeeesee 100} 
Reserve Funds +++++++e++ 


16,373) 


Rotel gkea -assensess =|) 863,171 


ASSETS 


Bullion escscccsccacsace 447 
(Gagh Gopeanoeceoecodcecls eeeuy 
Discounted Bills -++++++-| 56,023 
Loans seeescescccccsecee 461,160 
Foreign Exchange Loans:- — 
Advances to Government: a 
Government Bonds -+--++| 215,352 
Foreign Ex. Accounts-+++| 84,466 


Inter-Bank Remittance--+-> 


Agencies Accounts --+-++| 10,359 
Other Assets +++eseeesees| 31,458 


Motalaicesdecessioseeos|e S63) 1TL 


344| 650,351) 592,453 


838,288 


447, 
4,080) 
55,629 
435,773 


226,524 
73,905 
10,414 
31,511 


838,288 


6,669) 
46,655 
78,722|) 


——| 


| 
31,208] 
46,151 
10¢] 
16,373] 


876,233] 


447] 
4,169 
51,785] 
469,427] 


233,198] 
73,976 
11,639 
31,588]| 


876,233] 


7,569 — 
49,174 
25,127 


752,581 


447 
3,500 
16,403 
7€,269 
6,419 


428,876 
177,792 


10,527 
32,344 


752,581 


Paper & Related Produc 
Printing & Publishing ++| 4 0} 
Chemicals «+scsscceeeees| 249,0 32) 

Glass & Ceramics +++++> 70,924 

Primary Metals «+e+e+++| 232,539 
Machinery ¢+eeessseseees| 100,168) 

Electric Machinery & Tools} 140,224) 

Trans. Machinery & Tools| 142,829] 10,731) 
Agriculture eescessnsocas ol. 63,516) 564| 
Forestry & Hunting «+++++ 11,095) 58) 
Fisheryst ete onic teules «s|Ment5S S6G\umel 7,045] 
Waning sem sacacssaneesec|, oo Cosimmdieane 
Metal Mining «-+++ses++| 18,846 4,544 

Coal Mining «++esseeesee 60,259 9,997) 
Constructions ++++sseeeseee 91,041; 1,291 
Wholesale & Retail «-+--+| 1,262,156) 16,311) 
Wholesale +++-+e+eeessss| 1,245,807, 10,172) 1,262,908 
REtil oss selsls . sea aeees. che 116 549)« 6.108 "419,176, 
Finance Insurance ++++++++ 72,389 152) "45 10. 105 72,.221 
Real Estate ee+eeeeseseeee| 29,613| 10,674, 1 30,621 
Trans. & Public Utilities»-| 347,595) 4249,780 355,149) 
Railwaysesseseceseseeees| 32,969] 13,159 34,515 


Shipping ++++++-s+eeeee++-| 109,314] 72,313 111,066] - 7 

Electric ++eesesseeeeeees| 133,187) 130,652 136,105 
Services ssessceescccenes 80,806} 21,781 Di 81,896 
Local Public Corporation: + 55,960) 18,920 55,043 


Others scccccscccccscsccs 55,306 2,847 i 56,281 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


(Bank of Japan) 


4 Revised. 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(In million) 
(Ministry of Postal Services) 


Tokyo Osaka 
Rate Balance at Rate Balance at Postal Savings Postal 
Vear'& Months over _ |the End of} Over- _ |the End of — End of Month i 
Month imtoo the Month} Month ee the Month Ota nie jane pee 
-End aca) (million -End ( cea: (million Receipts | Payments | Balance 
(sen) ( yen) (sen) z yen) ; 
1957: Feb. «+ 2.70 2.60 70,751 2.65 2.60 26,721 1956: Dec, +++ 76,089 52,068 623,379 9,378 632,757 
Mar. «+ 3.00 2.90 | 73,750 3.10 3.00 | 25,057 1957: Jan, ++--| 67,580 | 43,669 | 647,289 6,973 | 654,262 
Apr. «+ 2.30 2.10 | 84,611 2.40 2.10 | . 33,750 Feb. ----| 50,905 | 47,295 | 650,900 7,098 | 657,998 
May ++| 2.65 2.35 | 74,921 3.20 2.40| 34,915 Mar. +++-| 64,226 | 58,233 | 656,902 8,324 | 665,226 
June «+ 5.00 4.50 | 69,255 4,60 4.60 | 25,845 Apr. +++] 68,324 | 66,457 | 658,769 6,307 | 665,076 
July +> 3.50 3.50 96,893 3.50 3.50 31,816 May «+++ 69,809 58,809 669,769 7,582 668,351 
1956: July «+ 2.10 1.90 53,665 2.15 1.85 29,382 1956: May +++ 53,800 46,191 535,639 5,789 541,428 


8. Bank Clearings 
(In billion yen) 


(Tokyo Clearing House) 


9. Average Yields of Debentures > 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


All Clearing Tokyo Osaka Financial Debenture 

Year & Month |—— Pee Month aa nacre 

0. 0 0. 0 No, of Interest ‘ SDeDIMre 
Bills Amount Bills Amount Bills Amount Rearing Discount 

(1,000) (1,000) | (1,000) % 2 g D 
1956: Oct. «| 13,014 3,779} 5,178 | 1,727] 3,641 992 1956: October «+++ 6.331 oa. 6.224 7.372 
Nov, -+| 12.511 3,599 | 4,995 1,599 | 2,544 872 November «> = 7.204 6.224 7.372 
Dec, ++; 16,361 4,718 6,466 2,068 3,314 1,137 December ++ 6.342 7.204 6.224 7.388 
1957: Jan, ++| 11,108 3,460 | 4,427 1,561 | 2,146 785 1957: January «+. ea 7.204 6.224 7.362 
Feb. «> 11,°66 3,619 4,763 1,633 2,437 851 February-++- 6.362 7.204 6,224 7.375 
Ma.. ++| 12,755 4,301 | 5,145 1,933 | 2,566 1,001 March. ssees 6.324 7.204 6.224 7.360 
Apr. ++| 13,168 4,235 | 5,244 1,885 | 2,692 985 Apriliy ata: se 6.331 7.204 6.224 7,360 
May ++| 13,766 4,129 5,510 1,840 2,797 969 Mayesescers — 7.204 6.224 7.367 
June +--+ 13,655 3,914 5,382 W270 2,743 919 June «eseses 6.324 7.204 6.224 7.426 
1956: June -> 13,056 3,216 5,179 1,494 2,598 768 1956: June «eeeee 6,342 7.411 6.224 7.647 
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10. Government Bonds 


; (In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 

Government Bonds Foreign Exch, F Bill Outstanding 
Mer tinue a gn Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes MALS ie OF 

I edem- Redem- Redem- Corporate 

ssue pion Balance Issue pik Balance Issue otioh Balance abentares 
«1957: eee SSSSennnnnis 482 509 | 408,627 35,000 76,044 58,000 72,374| 186,141] 234,386 701,013 
Hae eres eneeseees 22,338 21,620 405,343 65,054 42,973 89,081 177,435 82,012 329,809 819,233 
Horil tte e eee eeeeees 696 670| 409,269 25,070 46,8138 58,268 |  185,582|  289,315| 226,076 693,713 
BY seecccccesvecece 82 40 409,411 39,076 68,220 29,124 35,563 74,484 186,158 624,653 
Junesssseesereeeeeee 813 81)| 409,414 6 7,034 22,096 85,083 |  155,089| 116,152 547,662 
ROSA fins or seme neius nsisie 838 631| 426,309 63,000}  97,000/ 122,000 76,791| 111,000] 215,000 763,309 


11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 


(In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 
Corporate Debentures . ‘ 
BAA Missa - Facts Bonds SRE BOSE Total Public Corporation Bonds 
Issue ase | Balance Issue eo Balance Issue ee | Balance Issue ae | Balance 
1957: March «+++ 19,342) 14,891| 422,455 10,875 3,348, 311,616) 30,217, 18,239] 734,071 5,558 —{ 114,114 
April s++eee 18,308) 12,552 428,211) 12,710 3,686,  320,640/ 31,018, 16,238] 748,851 3,850 400| 117,565 
May «seeee 17,469 12,238 433,443 11,870 3,374 329,135 29,339 15,612 762,578) 3,537 271) 120,831 
June «sess. 16,198} 11,992) 437,648 3,890 3,712| 329,313] 20,088] 15,704 766,961 2,647] —| 128,479 
; July sseeee 18,778} 13,671 442,755 5,130 4,284) 330,158] 23,908] -«17,955| 722,913 3,013 —| 126,492 
BEC AGSG: July «<-->. 19,111} 15,257) 385,494 35 3,535} 244,033] 19,146] 18,813; 629,519 794 —| 86,425 
mi 
> 
J. e = 
"s 12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
A (In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
Mid- ra =u ea 5 
i End-Month Negotiable Securities 
End of Month ong pie Contract ie Gall loans Real Cash & Gikes 
es, rickemens Amounts ae Total | Debentures | Stocks Estate Deparve 
_ ° {957: February --| 94,183 | 2,792,011 106,847 6,966 101,457 10,887 86,530 25,130 3,165 4,521 
; March «e+. 143,724 2,846,403 110,151 Tyee 191,558 11,059 86,289 25,379 7,463 4,756 
April esses 96,848 | 2,905,847 116,359 7,928 101,156 11,255 85,651 26,597 3,551 5,244 
May «eseee 100,769 2,955,695 122,558 9,516 191,235 11,338 85,584 27,243 3,376 4,759 
1956: May «e+ees 81,163 2,349,953 $3,892 4,886 72,56) 6,327 63,689 20,469 4,288 4,882 
18. Contracts & Investments of Loss Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Loss Insurance Association) 
ar End-month Toans Negotiable Securities Real Cash & 
End of Month c Zasat Contract Total Call Loans : Rate Diese Others 
ees Amounts Total | Debentures | Stocks P 
1957: February -+| 1,663,309 | 8,343,328 9,170 5,646 52,494 1,704 46,555 14,895 23,632 697 
March «++. 58 * 9,791 3,774 52,171 1,999 45,657 14,494 27,244 1,321 
Aplin: sete 5 Se 10,671 4,643 53,284 2,757 46,03) 14,819 23,418 584 
May seeeee we 3¢ 11,668 3,539 54,564 | 2,989 47,031 15,074 23,283 523 
| 
1956: May ++++++| 1,335,501 | 7,387,758 9,912 4,234 36,167 | 1,585 31,763 13,983 21,574 | 651 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 
n milJion yen Ministry of Finance 
T ili Mini f Fi 
Z = Mock issgeiPlag gee ___Paid-Up Capital ae 
~ Over 3450 million | Under £50 million Total Over ¥50 million | Under 50 million Total 
Year & Month No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of { Increase 
Effective in Effective in Effective in ‘ffective in ective | in ective in 
ffecti : Effecti : Effecti a Effecti es 
Cases Capital Cases Capital Cases im Capital tf Cases — | - Capital Cases val Capital Cases | Capital - 
1957: February +++-+- 8 835. 409 { 3,650 417 { 4,485 2 135 302 2,522 304 2,677 
March «eeeeeee 16 4,925 522 5,397 538 20,322 — _— 473 4,322 473 4,322 
April «seeeecees ilyd 6,146 443 9,764 46) 15,910 12 1122 540 10,057 552 11,181 
May eeesceeses 14 4,729 524 7,264 | 538 11,993 9 1,240 | 43) 7,A73 439 8,713 
June sereeeeeee 45 36,802 536 | 5,475 581 42,227 21 12,351 | 507 4,951 528 17,253 
July seseessees 36 24,611 428 3,°66 464 28,578 26 | 12,26) 598 4,6)7 534 16,866 
\ 
1956: July -sscesceee 35 18,577 399 | 2,879 434 | 21,457 pa ee 447 | 5,357 478 36,387 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952100) (Bank of Japan) 
= amet aos = a a ae ae o By Uses 
Total Saicel 4 Fuel | ry Building | Chemical | ¢. aries Pro- Cavital Con- 
Year & Month Weerape tural Textiles ee achin- | Materials | Products ducer’s es sumer’s 
8° | Products ay Goods Goods Goods 
1957: April cecvereeeeereees 106.5, 106.3{ 84.3 Tora) 117.6 138.3 88.8 94,0 109.9 127.0 102.2 
May eseessvecencsceces 106.6 106.5 81.8 111.9 116,5 138,8 88.8 93.8 109.4 126.9 101.5 
June sesecescnscesesace 105.6 106.7 80.0 ane 115.8 138.1 88.4 93.9 108.8 126.5 101.4 
July seceeeseeceeveeese 194.6 106.4 79,2 zo 112.7 135.4 88.9 93.8 107.2 123.9 101.1 
AuguStescccascsseseees 104.0 106.7 78.8 111.4 119.9 134.7 87.4 93.6 106.2 122.4 101.1 
“Ae ea ea eer 102.8 104.1 85.0 103.7 113.5 128.5 86.0 92.7 104.9 119.4 99.9 


Notes: Food Notes in Table 10 do not include Korean food notes. Public Corporation Bonds are the total of National Railways Bonds and 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


(1952100) (Bank of Japan) — 
; . : ~ Total 
h Total Agricultural Textile Metal Wood Fuel Miscel- “¥Total verage 
Year & Mont Average Products Products Products Products laneous Average (1934-6 =100) 
; ’ 100.9 31,280.4 
TaRTe NM archics teee eee ae ose 104.1 110.8 90.2 99.1 106.5 127.8 G28 ; 
APH) cagtacssew eae 105.3 112.9 90.4 99.2 107.2 131.6 95.8 101.2 31,641.0 
Mia yicteiternie cierereietere siaieiels 105.7 114.2 88.8 99.1 107.2 130.5 96.2 101.1 31,761.2 
i“ ; 107.2 127.2 26.6 101.6 31,400.6 
Tuna smaemuuas ss cara 104.5 112.3 87.8 99.1 7.2 | ‘ 1851.3 
July sccecccccccescuecs 106.0 115.5 86.9 99°1 106.2 126.2 96.6 _ 101.8 3 785 ae 
ne en chee 106.8 117.3 86.5 99.0 105.6 126.1 $6.7 127 ee” 
1956; August «s+esesesecece 103.3 111.9 88.4 8,4 101.7 16.8 | 03.9 z 98.6 31,049.) 
17. Consumer Price Indices , 
(1951=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
< Total Staple Nonstaple E Light & Miscel- , 
| Average | Food Food Food Clothing Fuel Housing laneous ‘ 
, 4 
1957; Februaryss+csseseeeees 121.5 117.3 124.2 113.1 83.5 151.1 151.8 143.8° 98 
March eccesesccecccecs 122.4 118.9 124.4 Ses 83.5 148.9 153.0 144.2 é 
Mee) Re ane cae ssaee 122.6 118.6 124.9 114.6 84.0 147.3 154.1 145.6 | 
Cd: IN fag isis semeneeies < citere 123.4 119.8 126.7 115.5 84.6 146.7 154.4 145.9 || 
ties Manco earcsteno nes cee 122.8 118.7 128.1 112.9 84.5 146.9 155.£ 145.9 9% 
July scecccesccsccccace 122.9 118.8 129.4 112.2 84,4 147.9 156.4 145.9 ; 
1956: July sccccccccccscscecs AP eS 124.3 103.5 94.1 135.0 147.9 _ 143.4 
1957: February -++esessccsees 119.4 114.4 svaleel 110.9 82.7 148.4 145.0 1422-4 
March ecocecesccsccces 120.6 116.6 121.5 114.1 82.7 146.5 145.8 142.1 ; 
TNeall pooaoceoosdooon 120.7 116.1 121.8 113.1 81.8 145.0 148.2 144.70 
apse May seeesesccrcccvccce 121.8 117.4 123.2 114,4 83.9 145,2 148.0 145.0 : 
rhe) Junessescccesccccecees 121.6 116.9 124.4 113.0 83.2 145085 ae 159.6 144.9 
July cccccccccccccecece 122.3 117.8 ee 112.9 83.2 146.0 152.8 145.2 
1956: July s+eerseseeeeeeeees 115.0 107.8 121.2 100.7 | 82.8 126.4 143.1 142.0 
18. Labor Population Survey (in 10,000) (Labor Ministry) 
Population 14 years old and over Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
Labor Force Forestry Industry 
Total (1 i 
Year & Month De ee Total (2) RTT Agricul- | Non-Agri-| Totally ees Not at | At Piece-| Not at | At Piece- 
Sconthode ture & cultural Unem- Recee Work Work Work Work 
columns | Forestry Industries | ployed (3) (4) (3) (4) 
1956: Average sesseeeeeees 9,006 6,266 4,291 1,682 2,546 64 1,966 || 2501) G27 33 363 
1957: March seeesesessecece 9,070 6,360 4,312 1,482 2,748 82 2,043 | 25 639 | 32 41) ; 
April sme eases eee 9,070 6,370 4,391 1,623 2,709 59 1,974 || 19 599 | 27 40) | 
May-sssscresessses+| 4 9,080 6,354 4,455 1,778 2,631 46) 1,899 | 18 396 | 24 314 
Juneseserccccccsvece 9,090 6,362 4,502 1,879 PSH el 46 1,853 || 20 | 536 | 34 361 
| 
1956: Junessse+eeresereees 9,000 6,260 4,497 1,973 2,467 57 | 1,756 || 23 407 | 31 396 
19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 
: (1,000 Participants) a (Labor Ministry) 
: Not Accompanied ; r ‘: Accompanied by Disputes —— ‘ — 7 
Year Dispute Total 5 — Re EE ER SL OASIS) : a 
& % by Dispute Tactics mt Total | Strikes | Lock-outs | Work Slowdown | Business Control 
Mouth No. of No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par-| No. of {No. of Par- | No. of |No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par- No. of No. of Par- 
Cases | ticipants Cases | ticipants Cases ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases | ticipants 
1956: Total++| 1,285 2,456 5a gg9 799 1 457 616° 878 | 44 (168, 487) 329 | 655 | 5 (255 ) 
1957: Feb. «+ 63 436 33 261 37 144 27 2 2 ( 66) 15 | 119 | = ee 
Mar, ++| 159 26) 48 56 117 203 89 | 13 5 (394) 50 101 | — — 
Apr. «+ 149 203 62 42 89 161 76 154 3 | (226) 33 58 1 (245) 
May -- 93 348 3 251 56 97 37 1o 4 (184) | 29 ol = 
June «+ 120 182 57 87 72 o¢ 59 58 1 ( 68) 25 4) | — _ 
| 
1956: June +-| 120] 90 | 58} | | | ta | 2| 4 | wlSialels af | Seiiltaes = 
20. Indices for Industrial Activities 
== = .—— , aoe ghsegi= 100) 6 (Economic Planning Board) 
Industrial Activities Manufact = ing . 
Year & Month ; ‘Mining- Minin ar | 2s a9 ei Ce os — = 
Public Z : Printing - | Rubber |Wood & 
All Public Manu- Allvbily LeSe Teatites! Be POoea iia cae | Wood | C%™ | netats | Ma 
(183) = ae a A ée | | Binding | hte -eather |Products uy | chinery 
5) SI Oya ay yey oy 
eae 4 \2) 4 18)/ (42) 
1956 Average 228.7 294.8 220.5 129.7 232.8 235.9 100.0) 134.8 268.2! 216.2 210.3 214.4 se Be 
1957: February eosssseses 243.3 309.0 234.6) 137.2) 248.0 219 | ‘ 
1 Ao epee sale aerll te ee A ; a os 107.5 141.4) 499.4) 25902 218.6 24),1 398.4) 491.4 
‘ a 33. 61.3 234.1 105.6 141.3 435.6 279.2 223.0 258.5 321 2 
April ss+scesseess] 259.5] 321.6] 250.4) 148.6) 265.1] 229.5] 198.9] 146.8] 444.2| 980,61 220.6| 269. 2800) Cea 
Maysssseesscoesss] 268.1) 389.7) 258.7] 147.9] 273.8| 225.91 119,0/ 156.11 458.91 980. “al. eedraleher aoe ee 
Hossepicnte eee £2 297 a Pl eae “Beer : = uy 80.9 220,23 263.9 331.6) 467.4 
June 267.7) 22050 248.7 144,3 274.3) “*231.3) 4112.5) 4153.8) 4462.6] 4280.6) 4221.5) 4258.5 “252.9| «473.9 
July +esressssesess] 9269.7] $838.4 9269.2) 0145.8) rete 4240.9, 9112.3/ 4148.5] 9469.0] 281.3, 4221.5 246.6) 4994.91 4470.5 
990 A 9| | | | | = 
__1956: July Pereeeeeeeeeeels _ 228.4) 7 222 __ 221.2 132.1) _ 2% 23.4! 7 256.) ) ie 193.4 ; 142.8| 8 4 879.7) 217.9) 211.7 212, 4| 265.2] 352.6 


Notesis * except perishable vegetables. Rouen in parentheses in Table 19 are not in 1,990. 


‘ Figures in aeceahienes i 
numbers of companies surveyed, “Revised at Source, 4 Provisional Figures, ‘ * Table ee 
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21. Production by Major Items 


Rica In 1957 1957 1957 ; 
| | May June Tica: Items | A | ee a pe 
une uly 
Poot: Coal. Cokes. Gas a Wy 
; ectricity +++eeeeseseeeees/Mil, KWH a A 
Coal seeeeeeceeesseeeeeeees/1,000 Tons ry Agee 6,256 Ordinary Transformers «++++-|1,000 Units 29.1 24.2 =i 
Bo hes i iastcasonael  T , 5) 4,351 Mercury Rectifiers +++eseseee 1,000 Kw 19.6 va 
ons 797,026) 764,131 1077779|| Cond ; ee 2u2 
Gas seeeeeeseeseseeseeeees| 1,000 CM| 23570501 999” ’ ondensers (High Pressure)++ 114,3 114.8 a 
3 , , 2,330| 222,124] Electric Welderse+++e+eeeeee| Unit 2,949 3.188 r 
© Minerals Circuit Breakers ++++++s+eees 58.550 62.554 56 130 
Rete eneeaarschcakncact Ite Electric Fans ++++++++++++«+/1,000 Units 120.8 130.9 107.3 
Silver eens eeeeeesessene 645 67€ 694 Electric Bulbs «sssaccesesees : 3 
Sein 1,000 Pes 13,635 12,855 
ons 16,8) * 18.6 19.7 Ss ‘ ? ? 12,320 
Recperiecssadeeneece cece ace : pecial Electric Bulbs -+++++ 8,519 7,431 7.386 
“Re er ae es 7,045 7,026], Watt-hour Meters -+++++++++/1,000 Units 135.7 151.2 148 
Ti ie ee eee nn Kan ass 2,821 3,042 3,300 Electric Meters «++seseesees| Units 7.716 7 376 7 One 
eri posse Mion. ta cettetaxesel | zip 11.5 13,0|| Storage Batteries -+++++++++|1,000 Units 88.5 $8.4 t 
Be ea MIE. Souda S58 ” ioe 286.5 300.0 X-Ray Equipments++++++++++| Sets 388 “487 488 
eae Eee a5 Ste ” ae 97.4 102.3 Telephones ++++++++++++++++11,000 Units 90.8 89.¢! me 
| oe heart eee 23.2 23.9 22.9|| Telephone Switchboards «+++|’ Sets 897 723 “820 
ve eer ee eer eG ho on s os oe ae Automatic Tel. Switchboards |1,000 Circuits ies 42.4 41,4 
? : pr) A : * ¢ 
Rieietercoua Metsla'& Products Re eee ee 1,000 Sets. 325.8 329.5 325.2 
Berrie old eae is cn 329 isions Ceeeecsecccccccs Ae Ge. 47.5 'e 
Rie Sicattrisel occ. kee ae 21.3 796 e Electric Tubes for Receiving 1,000 Pes. 5,195) 5,252 Bete 
Bitrie, Core i> +s coadtc on 19.998 22,2 isos Elect. Tubes for Transmis, «+ + 19,2 19,4 aie 
eee ees re ” 4,929 ee i pL Weoemedcc “Aaa et = Unite 4,524 4,085 3,843 
SING AGES ONC OOASTOBORE AG pC ee 7 ; Lis oala taartns JO ois Sa 568 
ime Tin Meee ceca cede » eee 12,587 ge Smal] Four-wheeler Chassises 7,610 7 Bs 7 pe: 
Mercury «esse a 48.2 95.1 50.7 Small Three-wheeler Chassises 10.288 10196 y 
f se eeceeseces - i 47.9 30.5 Rees ” ? 0,19 9,785 
Wickell «i ‘wo-wheelers «scessssescees 29.825 
icke GEICO CORTR DOORS ECO 701.2 700.1 585.0 : ” 7040 20,936 20,500 
PAdrminunr ssestesesensstes ‘i 6,190 ; Be cll creer See eee ee ae ” 240,565] 219,633] 199,399 
Rolled Aluminum --.+++++++ N 5,537 ae Pieg|| ‘dustrial Locomotives+..++-| _,, wei "42 "27 
et Sa ane AG: 200 uc ae coc DM ge ee ee te cee ote 29.8 31.3 
Wires & Cables -+++++++s0e5 #6 13,754 peel 241 Cann eraa orang "esc SOO Rese 122.0 116.2 123.2 
“ : 12,881 WR) | Weta tere Ga GOne ACO OODLABE e 705.9 715.6 730.2 
2 - Oil Products Forged irom ssssssscccececes Ton 132,402 131,937 128,146 
= BSOINC see eeesseeesseseees 2 
Senor trcritie cdc) ee gel ai ee Textiles & Yarns 
Heavy Off sooo " hes is cig] Cotton Yarneeeeeeeeeeeseees] 1,000 Ib. | 98,848) 102,944) 101,282 
Bhutan t2..desidewinsns 3 : Glaeser sao meeen rs 320 315 
: ” 43.0 44,0 42.0 Rayon Staple Yarnesecsscess x 25,885 25,524 26,435 
Iron & Stee! Products ee anes ae eS is b4,174 56,063 57,019 
i, Bree ckin 6o¥s uaaseast 1.900; o Synthetic Chemical Textiles: « si 6,234 6,640 6.344 
E Sto ata pipes ae Me an oel.4 BEES 615.5 Woolen, Yara eccr*+* >spstae ” 24,412 24,323 21,027 
Open Hearth Steel----++++.- a 1,155.1 1,110.3 1,148.9 Bast Fibre Yarn +e+ee++esees ” 9,386 9,136 9,390 
eter te ialoeli «Sars ocae su: : 905.6 pee 911,1)|. <cetaple: Fibres: ss+*ssssersawal 55 59,330 59,171] 58,895 
Electric Furnace Steel +++++-| ey pe 38.3], Cotton Textiles ++++++++++++) Mil. sq. y. 333.4 333.8 324.0 
Goo ee ep eae ie ol pili ae 199.5] Silk Textiles ++++++++++++++[1,000 sa.y.] 18,909] 18,834] 19,024 
Rolled iron materials «++++- te 22,15 39,667 39,287 Spun Silk Textiles ++++++++ ” 1,482 1,56¢ 1,571 
Iron Shapes (Medium size) --| Ton ee z6e8 768.9 Rayon Textiles ++sseeeerees| yy 77,023] 77,171) 78,432 
DeeBer aan cats= 5 asincncees 0,385}. - 66,845). 35,880). aRayon, Staple: Pextliet isn ess|/— ay 111,457) 113,928] 115,564 
“2 apd ite oe ee ” é 2,063 1,456 1,623 Woolen Textiless++e+ssecess 3 17,899 19,634 20,148 
RN eES os ea eseisw'eh = 0c S See ice 22,912}, Bast Fibre Textiles +++++++- * 11,836, 11,838] 10,098 
: ” ? ,168 A), 365 
Seer this) Eee 210,226 01204 200 203,154|| Chemicals 
Rolled Special Steel »+.+++++|1,000 Tons 8,686), ~ 50,264)? 52, 783}. Ammonium'sssee++++>+~ = +/1,000 Fons 89,1 83.9 90.6 
{gs , 63.1 64.9 62.8], Ammonium Sulphate++++++++ 236.8 . 
on Tubes eesccccccccccens Ton 56.665 57.929 57 u ” ° 216.1 2at.7 
Gas-welded steeltubes «+++. é 10002 9638 »368 Superphosphate of Lime «++. > 193.6 143.2 148.3 
Forged Stee] seeeseeeessece fees ae 9,126 Carbide +++sesssesscesersens a. 117.6 93.2 108.8 
Cast Steel++se+- aipieeiele a ar apaees 17,879 Calcium Cyanamide ++++++++ ” 56.4 42,2 21.4 
SEEGIAN wana siaiae none se.sio%s 2 25,011 25,217 24,111 Synthetic Chem. Fertilizers-- es 139.8 102.6 101.1 
SE ain i nox e 0 60 1,000 Tons ee act eit eee ise coer eecccccces Pe 64.5 63.1 63.1 
os . F oda s sisislsineiesisiee,<islebisis a 32.6 33.0 31.8 
Machinery & Machine Tools eee hr ao ore oe er oie 
Steam Boilers ++-+-++++++e+++-| Ton 2,561 4,108 1,599 Tau Chl ph sect te gags ” 1,474 1,516 1222 
Biegud Tishints.-+2.0-0-000.| KW. ie GU 45760)" “AB GRU Gon as Renielc. ck ccdaimkscee ” 10,099 9,788 9,056 
Water Turbines -+++++s++ees . 17,278) 20,870) ~ 10,000) leRéhned Bengol..»s.cusites sec a ae spate pee 
Gasoline Rmernia vcame's «io ohm a ELE ee AU S0Ginw 35,126) Pure -Polucle +0 eoewmaniee an "392 "857 gn 
MBRTETaeseh ss eiceeecs ces 9,29 43,603 53,521 ar eS eoadon 4 
Petroleum Engines+++++e+ees s 38,052 33,470 31,622 Padua Peeps My 2,083 Shae aan 
Machine Tools +++++++s++++| 1,000 Pcs. 63 400 os 
Drills: sseseeeseccecccsccees ; a 1,957 1,814 1,868 os & Pulp 
Transmitters @eoeeeeseseses 1,000 Tons 1,041 1,103 1,123 Pulp Ret ars pee Long Ton 210,584 209,506) 212,424 
Cogs seceecseccscccensccces 7. 772 753 762 Western Style Papers ++++++) 1,000 Ib, 339,923 336,562 348,057 
Thrashing Machines ++++-+--+-| Units 16.5 150 16.8 : 
Hulling Machines +++++++++- Rn 4.0 ao 5.1 Ceramics 
Rice-cleaning Machines +++ - 4,010 3,835 3,880|| ‘Firebricks+++++++++se+ee++*+/1,000 Tons 105.2 104.8 104.3 
Air Compressors+++++eeseres Ton 901 894 760 China wares secsie'/eitie.e:0-s\01*'¢ie ” 42.1 41.1 40.4 
Glass Products ++++++e+sses - 50.9 49.1 47.2 
Pumps eesesercccssccccccee Ton 2,527 2,404 2,440 Red Bricks «++++++s+eses+*| Mil. pcs, 24.6 26.0 23.2 
Refrigerators csseseceessess| 5, 1,101 1,021 900] Sheet Glass +-++++++++++++++/1,000 Boxes 675 674 713 
Comveyerss*essceesccosceeee 3 2,798 2,191 2,900 Cement +scoesesssccccececne 1,000 Tons 1,046 1,322 1,186 
Cran€S seeccecscsccsseseses aa 3,280 3,425 3,009 
Winches «scesccscesccesees re 630 898 730|| Miscellaneous 
Elevators cccccscccccccccses 5 728 812 570 Automobile Tires «+++++++++/ 1,000 pcs. 419.2 435.9 424.9 
R. Staple Weaving Machines Units 1,719 1,397 1,317 Metal Toys «+seeesescsceces M8 26,509 26,290 25.813 
Cotton Weaving Machines «+ i 2,834 3,568 3,029 Pencils ++++++eeeeeeseeeee++/1,000 Gross 578 465, "456 
Wool Weaving Machines -++++ Tons 190 287 SZ Needles ceeeseeseseveeeees| Mil. pes, 202 212 256 
Sewing Machines +++-+++++++| 1,000 Unit 167.7 187.3 177.6 1,000 
Lathes Biaisiclnsjs/einieisisizieisin/=ir/° Units a 223 236 oe Match eceesceeeceveveesess|Match tons 41.6 38.0 38.1 
Drilling Machines +++++++se+ 1,000 Tons 676 619 620 Pianodsseecececessccsescscce Sets 1,974 1,892 1,935 
Millwork Power Generatorse-| KVA “259.8 10.0 on Leathers seeessessescecsece Ton T1561 7,013 7,208 
Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. Note: 4 Revised at source, 4 Provisional figures. 


‘rod 


f Heavy Electric Machinery «+eeee 
Communication Apparatus+++++++ 
Industrial Machinery wee eoeccees 


Total of the Abovesrcecccerccssceseerscce 


einen NCoveralticteiscle os siacieisialeterctastersterers 


Machine Tools+++s+ssscsseeesereccensces 
Rolling Stocks se+esesseeeesesescsoeerees 


Ships Bec eseceseaeessssesesseeseseoenss® 


58,810 : 


78,409 


Ir Frames ceeeesseecscecnconce 1,187 1,514 2,263 2,562 2,224 | 
ee ere nponenoa noasooedodcr "086 1,611 71917; 2,084 1,913- | 
Electric Wires & Cables +++++++e+eeseess 4,013 4,390 8,141 8,333 7,169 P 
By Customers <a ser vanee 
“§ Toren Sources sersesersvecssscsserees 21,093 17,041 11,814 2,456 15,420 1 AS 
Government ecrsecesesesecesecveseesseces 3,193 4,620 6,511 8,135 6,333 as 95393 cat 
Private coocesevseccccecececssscescceces 14,279 35,266 73,871 41,721 53,754 | 38,198 : er ; 
Manufacturing +++csesererecereressees 6,711 17,112 27,957 27,621 22,054 13,812 — ei 
Textiles scecececsseccececsccsencccce 1,244 2,809 3,219 3,272 2,128 1,524 i aa 
Chemicals «ccvsecccccccrescccreseees 1,765 4,831 8,053 5,320 5,284 5,661 ne Le 7 
Tron & Steel+sseresecsecsececcersees 834 3,067 7,340 7,591 6,787 7,583 / 4,97 
Machinery, Shipbuilding +++++++eeres 1,927 4,713 6,961 9,235 5,582 3,629 2,80 
Othersececcicccsiveccsccccesncacceveve O41 1,691 2,384 2,203 2,276 Tate 1,256 
Non-Manufacturing +-+++++eeesseeeeeees 7,569 18,154 45,909 14,103 31,699 18,2385 49,265 
Transportation scecccsccecescssereces 3,107 8,695 14,014 1,903 10,258 4,312 37,708 
Electric Powerse+ersessesseseeeeeees 2,545 6,247 25,011 6,657 14,460 9,001 8,096 
Coal Mining -+++eseveseseseeccereees 249 785 1,210 817 909 714 556 ; 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery ++++++++ 593 851 2,142 1,186 2,080 830 662 bi 
Othersesesececececsccccccvccecssscce 1,075 1,909 1,349 1,826 21,699 1,783 1,251 Ze 
Sales Agentsececsssscccccsceccccescesees 1,304 1,881 2,975 3,091 2,893 2,342 1,842 1 
i seen ee cease eccacccceecccs 30,871 58,810 94,541 55,408 78,409 73,265 76,669 5,364 
Beet gown e See vereecseseveveves 286,699 617,917 723,428 745,146 780,595 790,174 784,056 469,264 
Sales Total «cccseccccesccesevsecveces 19,913 31,447 45,488 41,839 40,732 49,061 42,778 26,468 


23. Electric Energy Consumption (1,000 kwH) 


Séll-genenatad 


Supplied by Power Companies (Over 500 kw) ; 
1957 | 1956 Industries ; 1957 || 1956 
March¥ | April¥ May* |  June® ||  June* January | February | April | May | May 
a7 aaa cae 3461 228.9 | Mining «-+c.+-secrecseceececeeees| 47,728| 45,658 48,281 48,758 || 44,849 
aoe aoe 30.4 30.6 Bh ie WM BOE ule te sate a ac eeneta sae 2,324 905 2,565 2,997 68 
THEN aes 201.9 197.9 {a5 GN ES ps 1b lenBe dans RoeeNen suse 1,784 2,515 1,557 1,225 |) @torg 
pues oat? 956.7 256.2 208.6 | Paper & Pulp e-+eecsereceeeeees| 69,591) 79,610) 59,772| 63,412 || 64,524 
a eae 1,105.9 669.3 914.0 | Chemicals -++++s+ereeeeeeeeeeees| 205,092 209,675 | 215,400| 246,547 || 240,85) 
13.9 14.0 16.5 16.1 t33 Oil & Coal Products «++++s-+seeee 2,993 3,779 3,082 3,287 | 2,523 
22.5 22.6 23.5 Dory: 18.1 Rubber Goods cerececccevccccsce — _ —_— — _ 
ee ree 85.6 82.1 57.8 | Glass & Ceramics -++-+++e++eee+| 114,387| 122,412| 119,203] 121,247 || 116,740 
490.5 700.3 820.7 758.5 592.0 Primary Metals+++++e+eseseseeeee| 196,948 210,358 | 210,355 243,639 || 294,847 
8.1 8.6 9.3 8.9 6.8 Metal Products +++e+ecescsesccees — —_ —_ — — 
38.7 39.1 40.5 39.9 34.0 | Machinery -++++++e+-- trot ee eeees 416 370 289 45 300 
48.0 62.8 72.8 72.8 55.6 Electric Machinery & Tools----+-- _ — — _— _— 
80.9 80.4 85.3 82.4 68.6 Transportation Machinery & Tools — — 19 — — 
Wes 10.2 ull 8.5 10.8 Other Manufacturing ++++++sesees =. ae =* pay = 
1,789.8 2,325.4 2,712.5 2,551.6 2,180.3 | Manufacturing Total -++++++sseee++| 593,535 629,639 612,323 682,395 || 676,546 
308.1 294.6 300.1 281.2 254.4 | Public Utilities -+++-++-+- tees eeeee 198 220 174 237 216 8 
107.7 100.7 107.1 76.5 104.7 | Others «eccccccsscccevccasececece — _ i = _— 
2,439.3 2,959.3 3,429.5 | 3,195.3 2,768.3 Total ssseceees steseeesesseeee| 641,461 | 675,517| 660,826 | 731,343 || 721,674 
24, Coal Supply & Demand (1,900 metric tons) 1 
Stock Deliveries Deliveries H Month-end Stocks | 
Produc- Large ‘ : : ra Large 
Year & Month aaa ae Wises ae Total Pik ag i a Others Consump- iia Coal Us ie 
cae Factories Er , ps - Peas Dealers Factories 
1956: Total++-++eee- 4,068 @ 276 @ 546 wm 5 4,349 4,472 13 @ 123 4,882 4,107 1,341 2,766 
1957: February «+++ 4,187 ow 54 wm 188 oH 3 4,244 4,439 28 @ 195 4,404 3,865 1,287 2,578 
March eeeres 4,072 wm 53 @ 491 wm 23 4,148 4,418 5 @ 270 4,634 3,321 1,234 2,087 
Aprilessseses} 4,440 | a 184] @ 254] mw 6 | 4,262 4,414 9 | e 152 3,999 | 3,759 1,418 2,341 
May. celsccscs 4,477 @ 141 @ 719 Ce) 9 4,345 4,530 51 @ 185 3,611 4,312 1,559 3,060 
June seeeeeeel 4,312 | @ 48] @& 546] w 17 | 4,281 4,240 7 Was 44 3,728 | 5,091 1,697 3,484 
1956: June asene ves] o 3,917 ee 219 & 348 o>) 31 2 3,712 3,781 +. 40 se, 69 ; 3,823 " 5,295 1,974 3,311 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials tons) (MITI) 
Aee . Steel Materials 
Year & Month : Pigeon : Steel Special Steel 
. Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1956: Total -+++++++++| 5,987,104 | 1,255,685 87,196 | 8,185,676 | 6,275,251 297,624 494,765 373,749 23,433 
1957: February. .++..6. 522,216 98,244 98,562 789,699 615,725 314,174 55,472 40,598 23,400 
March +++seseeee 588,727 112,898 110,900 840,498 634,862 322,049 58,693 42.745 21,272 
Tre eee ag 558,528 107,887 115,015 820,074 618,436 327,169 56,890 42.652 21,900 
WMayiswene ntsc sie 601,399 119,191 117,362 828,531 635,793 326,588 63,113 45,642 24’ 864 
fenougice tect cc 586,857 123,539 133,651 799,609 580,862 354,552 64,909 48,515 27,591 
1956: Junes+ss+esseee+]  476,876| 115,049 123,554 677,921 512,063 277,546 40,084 31,926 21,477 


Notes: 55 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, 
indicate that the unit is in million KWH. Table 
sales volume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust coal output, 


bearing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22, * in Table 23 
24 does not include import coal. 


Others in ‘‘Demand’’ column is the balance of 


“At Collieries’” column includes the coal stocks on the seaboard mines. 


26. 


Supply & Demand of Textile Products 


SUPPLY & DEMAND 551 


(MITI. Central Raw Silk Association) 


Cotton Yarn (1,000 Ib.) Rayon Yarn (1,000 Ib.) ‘Raw Silk (123 Ib. bale) 
& Month Carry- | Recdtpia | Detiveries Month- Carry- | Receipts | Deliveri Month- | Produc- E Home | Term-end- 
overs end Stocks| overs ES eNVETICS | ond Stocks tion xports | Deliveries Stock 
: Dec.eseess 7,716 86,497 84,260 9,894) 4,712 27,559 28,064 4,207 28,409 7,508 22,249 16,708 
Jan, sseeee 9,894 100,4 101,948 9,343 4,207 29,856 28,814 5,249 18,891 5,011 16,496) 14,092 
Feb, ++e+e- 9,342}  90,997/ $1,792 8,638 5,249]  29.870| 29,467 5,652; 28,649 4,654 19,341) 13,746 
Mar, «++. 8,638 93,290 93,669 8,259 5,652 32577 31,680 6,743 25,195 5,064 20,819 13,058 
Apreessees 8,259, 90,895 88,860) 10,294 6,743) 20,644] 89,741 6,646, 23,265 4,926,  19,547/ —«:11,840 
ri. seeee se a 89,761 7,077 6,646 32,256 32,510 6,392 21,545 4,652 18,261 10,472 
EIN WB. 5 o8 ? ? 85,585 9,230 6,392 32,348 32,265) 6,475 20,765 5,083 16,550 9,604 
Junesseees 7,613, 88,820 88,846 7,587 2,571 26,047, «26,672 2,846, 20,908 4,415| 17,174; 14,122 
ee Cotton Textiles (1,000 sq. yds) Rayon Yarn (1,000 sq. yds) Seat 
ear ont ? * 
Carryovers Receipts Deliveries ss Carryovers Receipts Deliveries weed Production Exports 
1956: Dec.+++ee- 202,927 466,425 471,26) 197,992 70,897 135,219 134,097 72,029 18,593 7,0 63 
1957: Jan. «+eee- 197,992 479,322 482,853 194,461 72,029 147,581 142,821 76,789 16,994 3,77 0 
Feb, +e+se+ 194,461 485,040 473,376 206,125 76,789 152,289 155,168 73,910 17,333 4,238 
Mar, «eee 206,125 599,798 501,266 214,657 73,S19 158,221 157,090 75,041 17,474 5,094 
ADr.sseees 214,657 §29,984 508,840 235,801 75,041 128,227 a7, 50d 75,757 18,639, 2,094 
May+eeees 235,891 558,882 551,589 243,094 TS amo 140,830 140,891 75,786) 18,909 5,174 
June++.++ 243,094 546,391 548,553 240,842 75,786 78,789 137,793 73,305 18,835 = 
1956: June++e+es 299,156, BSL 7205 538,112 202,819 66,786 65,127 182,2°6) 68,531 15,791 2 .5Le 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp 
Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
2 Bee. sigue Pulp (long ton) (in 1,000 pounds) (in 1,000 pounds) 
J = Se Produc- For Deliveries (LTA WSiaeke Produc- Deliveri Self-Con- Inisiock Produc- Deliveries Self{-Con- Ta Stock 
3 tion Paper erie eee tion eS sumption BICC’ tion evenS sumption Boies 
_-— 1956: Dec. «---| 196,853; 102,988 92,616 25,672) 303,650, 302,347 10,111; 119,664) 514,396) 501,439] 23,307| 146,662 
. 1957: Jan, «++. 187,748 130,202 84,868 28,250 293,699 295,808 7,06) 199,505 46,411 485,474 20,306 137,293 
re Feb, «+++ 188,790 99,942 88,182 29,016 296,400 298,238 8,640 99,033 507,112 494,975 22,411 127,019 
; Mar. »-.-| 203,373; 109,294 941685 +«-28,410|-«-824°618' 318,074, 10,498, 100,079 559,072 523,030/ 23,811, 130,250 
= Apr, cece 198,117 106,7°6 87,269 32,462 320,865 304,263 9,262 107,318 551,556 520,067 23,791 137,947 
7 May ++.-| 210,584) 115,14 94,303 33,693] 389,924] 321,632 10,429) 114,882} 581,037| 547,217 24,579| 147.189 
. June -+.-| 209,50€} 113,033 95,599 24,477, 386,562) 328,037 19,475} 132,982] 569,552) 521,942 25,648} 169,151 
3 1956: June «+«- 178,598 95,891 83,669 32,791 286,412 279,595 9,445 163,036 469,894 451,983 22,218 209,778 
4 28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 
a (In metric tons) 
, Ammonium Sulphate ~ Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Year & Month 
Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production {| Deliveries | In Stock 
1956: December-++e+eeseecece 198,848 159,845 261,451 35,352 34,930 5,443 59,262 51,321 11,022 
1957: Januarysssccssceeseoese| 181,721 209,503 230,611 35,702 31,278 8,184 59,315 51,547 11,251 
February ++eesseessseees 172,075 194,209 201,370 33,079 31,923 7,675 56,835 51,203 9,253 
March ceecsecccecscscs 172,93) 235,321 128,500 84,386 32,656 7,566 69,950 54,346 7,565 
Aprils oscsesesceccccece 194,880 246,429 69,115 33,752 29,390 10,069 59,769 49 526 9,809 
en ie cad 988-781 235,922 59,769 32,624 31,359 9,448 64,457 52,764 12,398 
UNE seeesesesccesacese 216,102 183,204 86,820 33,949 29,324 11,344 63,973 59,418 15,474 
J ? | ? 
1956: Tune ceeccseceveceveres 206,610 162,704 132,245 31,696 * 29,163 7,987 52,874 44,879 8,913 
29. Supply & Demand of Cement 30. Supply & Demand of Rubber 
(In tons) (MITI.) (Crude Rubber tons) (MITL.) 
P <= ~ Deliveries _ t * | Month- . a Seer ecicca “Deliv. | Month- | Delivery |. Stock 
Year & Month Produc- Consum- Si weld . Pome: T end Year & Month tion eries end Rates Rates 
tion ption Export | wales | otal Stocks we x ee (A) (B) Stocks 7 (B)/(A) _(C+A) 
: eee | i 154.4 980.5, 1,185.0, 304.9 1956: Dec. «++ 9,500 9,659 3,457| 102 36 
1067: Re os Toied 8 Seoul apro|-'0ag.al"" 2eg.a) 1987: Jan. -o-|) “atsot! ~ ales’| east 100 40 
Bey hrcet| “171585 6.0 16).2 970.5 1,130.7) 291.8 Feb, ++++| 9,728, 9,668, 3,577 99 37 
Meriiez>| 1.298.8 8.8 190.3} 1,185.3, 1,325.6) 251.8 Mar. «+++, 10,562, 10,408 3,811) 98 36 
‘Apr! sare 1,291.9) 7.9 169.1) 1,148.4) 1,317.5) 318.4 Apr. ++++| 10,733, 10,456 4,118 97 38 
May seen, 1,405.5 7.6) 173.8 1,186.7 1,360.5 355.7 May «e+. 11,146 10,850) 4,472 97 40 
June = | 1,321.6 ag5 4 154.4 4“ 1,098.3) * 1,252.8 415.9 June +++ ' * 10,977, * 19,424, “ 5,131) 94 a AZ 
. | 
1956: June -++-| _ 1,069.8 5.7 172.1 862.8 1,035.0, 420.1 «1956: June ++++| 8,655 _—*8,368__—3,996 97 46 
31. Department Store Sales (in million yen) (MITT) 
= = SS ma aL. ate = = we eee a) ooh eee Outside | * x Gilt) 
No. of é Sundry Provi- Dining Servi Ss Oth Certifi- 
Total Clothing hold : ervices tore ers erti 
By Month mete ota i Geode haem sions Roam i) Sales s Pesta, 
3 a a ees Ae ee is | 194 || 210 
1956: senses 171 17,226 (ic (ew 3,650 1,866 3,006 | 593 
1957: et aa re 173 17,596 7,983 3,784 1,991 2,927 555 147 16 187 | 237 
TE Matches secs 174 25,978 12,6)2 5,580 2,674 | 3,782 818 223 22 276 411 
April sesesee 174 23,904 11,158 5,290 2,815 | 3,269 | 777 227 21 247 301 
Mayeecerevece 175 21,185 9,645 4,422 2,744 3,188 | 696 193 20 278 | 211 
rae. fo OE 178 22,232 19,685 4,363 2,887 | 3,125 | 684 163 18 307 | 228 
onaerame a fists 161 18,197 8,741 | 3,605 2,245 | 2,595 | 531 137 1g| _234 | 190 
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32. JPA Procurement Contracts (in $1,000) 


= ; Monthly Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
Year & Month Total | Merchandise | Services Total | Merchandise _| Services 
1956 Average+s-ssereceeeecsees 13,874 5,772 8,102 == es = 
3 1,871,091 1,067,802 893,289 
1956: December «eeeeceeeeceee 7,981 3,578 4,40. np ete eres te 
1957: January «ssceseceseesces 16,776 8,610 8,166 ,887, ,076, ‘ 
” Feb: etesty 9's 8,138 5,006 3,132 1,895,979 1,081,392 814,587 
Manat ceaeee oe 10,977 5,077 5,900 1,907,047 1,086,455 820,592 
Apsllib ings es ieocea yee 15,165 9,358 5,812 1,922,212 1,095,808 826,404 
May ssccrccccesnsesccces 12,998 7,334 5,574 1,935,091 1,103,117 821,974 
Juneseseccccceseceeecees 40,997 20,319 20,678 1,976,200 1,123,457 852,743 
(Ere Coe OOOIORSOM NING 73,119 58,406 14,713 2,049,319 1,181,863 867,456 
Co ay CA agne asec corsonprnnan 34,992 7,614 27,378 1,815,514 1,047,646 | 767,868 
33. JPA Procurement Payments (in $1,000) 

Monthly Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 2m 

Lone Setionth Total U.S.’s Burden Japan’s Burden Total U.S.’s Burden Japan’s Burden _ 
1956 Averagescsccecccacdeeceoe 28,732 21,380 7,352 as <s = 
1956: November «+eeeseeceeees 28,311 23,311 5,000 2,599,890 2,006,606 593,284 
ieeceubemen sonar geese’ 28,113 23,113 5,000 2,628,003 2,029,719 598,284 
1957: January -++e+seeseeeeeee 24,526 17,859 6,667 2,652,529 2,047,578 694,951 
February -e+esecesesesess 24,784 14,734 10,000 2,677,263 2,062,212 614,951 
March cccesesececcsesece 23,596 18,586 5,000 2,700,859 2,080,908 619,951 
April scccsccecesescsces 24,770 18,937 5,833 2,725,629 2,099,845 625,784 
May sesccecssecccsecvens 21,569 16,569 5,000 2,747,198 2,116,414 630,784 
June sesesceeccceccsccens 28,962 18,962 19,009 2,776,162 2,135,376 640,784 

1956: Junesceseceveccsessveses 33,761 22,924 10,837 2,445,066 1,886,782 _ 558,284 J 


34. Exports and Imports by Value 


. F : Value (In $1,000) + = ~ Value (In million yen) 
Year & Month Exports | Imports Balance Exports | Imports Balance 
1956 Total -++-+e-ceeceeceeeeee 2,500,636 3,229,784 © 729,058 900,229 1,162,704 © 262,475 
1957: January «cscccccceccvece 4168,991 “327,965 “ey 158,975 *69,837 “118,068 *e9 57,231 
February +++++sseeesccees “213,239 4344205 Ace 130,566 “76,766 A123,014 “ea 47,148 
March sesssesesceccccecs 4274,073 4392,958 Ac 118,886 “98,666 “141,465 “eq 42,799 
April sescccccccsccccroe 4224538 433,039 “@ 208,492 “39,824 “155,821 *es = 75,057 
May +ssecesescreserevess “236,821 “452,708 “~ 215,887 485,256 162,975 769 11,119 
JUNE se eeecsccccsscccccce 209,803 4392 ,872 “ea 183,069 “75,529 4141434 “ea 65,905 
July cescccccccsccecccccs 4250,792 “389,067 Ae 138,275 490,285 4149964 Aq) 49,779 
August oosccccccsscccccce 260,533 362,598 > 101,975 S3ris 139,593 @ 36,711 
1956: August +++-+ssessseeseses 215,809 289,389 ten 735581 Seg SSCS 124,189 © 26,489 


35. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 


(In 1,000 dollars) 


Exports Imports 
Year & Month Osan | 
Total | Dollar | Sterling | Peet Total | Dollar Sterling poe i 
1956 Total.--.-..s.- *2 500,636 1,095,272 906,457 498,897 * 3,229,734 L725 151 (Loser 447,020 
1956: November ---- 216,061 106,427 84,402 42,982 || %* 304,773 117,896 | 91,028 35,845 
December «+--+ 271,772 100,699 80,962 34,400 * 281,999 161,378 | 86,96) 33,649 
1957: January ++++-.| 4* 168,991 A 78,808 4 67,557 22,625 a* 397,965 177,263 | 4“ 116,852 33,851 
February+++++. |  4* 213,239 4 89,357 94,058 4 27,666 ak 344,905 | 194,526 4 118,268 431.33 
March++seee+s)  “* 274,073 4 124,258 “112,731 34,046 || k 392,958 206,073 149,118 437,767 
Apri] ......6.| “* 224.538 4 108,533 A 85,064 4 39,093 || “* 433.08 221,241 | 173,707 38,978 
May+seressees | 4 236,821 * 113,074 4 93,918 “29,824 || “* 452,708 252,617 4 164,165 35,807 
Junessacseeres 209,803 | 92,397 83,701 33,705 |) 392,872 223,715 189,287 22,855 
1956: Jumes+++++++++ | _ 210,764 96,668 __ 72,230 41,566 || * 280,326 | 156,051 88,977 35,339 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Receipts a. 
Year & Month — = ——— | = Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1956 Total......sssececeee 2,402,241 822,521 3,224,763 2,470,199 461,229 2,931,429 293,334 
1956: December ---++++0s. 205,820 80,370 286,190 231,868 42,2 
13 274,0 
ROP astiaiy dass s.< eee 218,714 65,974 284,689 | 261,759 37,011 298770 | ie 
February ss+eessesees 212,506 64,169 276,667 278,26) 61,618 339,879 — 62.211 
March ++++++eyeeeeee| 226,859 72,895 299,754 302,741 51,285 354,027 54.272 
April sssesereeereee) 223 663 74,606 298,270 301,699 | 53,381 255,081 © 56,810 
Baye ses ontise «| 228,696 81,106 309,802 | 349,092 57,818 | 406,910 197,108 
i ees 205,812 80,228 285,540 340,217 59,090 399,307 © 113,766 
uly veeeeeeeeee scene 249,792 75,765 316,557 267,375 | 52,794 418,170 | © 101,613 
ISG: July cosesccsssceceee 04,6 | 9 | 5 | 
_1956: July-- tteeees _ 2» 204,621 shy yp 89,889) slo) Sram Aga a] 242,829 | 48,69 286,437 © 11,97) 


Notes : athe sencbans contracts in Table 32 are those contracts which the Japanese Governmen: pays for according to the ‘article 25 of the Japan- 
merica ministrative Agreement out of “defense expenses,’’ ** includes optional cargoes in exports and imports from such special 
sources as pelagic fisheries, Japanese territorial waters, foreign territorial waters, and high seas in Imports . 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In million yen) 


Settle- Exports Imports 


=. Countries 1956 Mar. April May June 1956 Mar. April | _ May June 
Total 1957 1957 1957 1957 Total 1957 1957 1957 | 1957 

Total Exports or Imports:+| 900,229| 498,666)  480,834| 485,256 75,529 || 1,162,704 | 4141,465 155,891) 162,975] 141,435 

Asia Total «+++-++eeeeeeee+/ 367,989 | 438,910] 432,178] 434,398 31,178 377,253 42,798 46,333 45,501 41,664 

0 area ssseide«ccaineeee ses 22,898 | 4 2,229 2,769 2,742 2,957 4,00 370 - 406 343 475 

ga Rina ses bsnceeeamacet 24,242 1,546 1,752 2,113 1,477 30,103 2,566 |- 2,720 3,337 2,950 

$ Ryukyu Islands....+..+.- 24,241 1,744 1,728 1,787 1,824 7,991 634 626 895 . 532 

£ Hong Kong «++-sseesese 48,406 4,650 4,006 2,874 2,821 6,725 872 780 1,087 946 

0 Formosa s+ecescscscceess 28,029 2,492 2,109 1,630 2,080 16,383 2,677 2,643 2,506 1,594 

Southeast Asia Total ..-..:| 235,173} 426,396 | 420,820 21,955 20,120 217,261 21,766 23,953 | 423,009 21,262 

$ South Viet Nam «+++... 19,238 2,320 2,186 2,203 2,503 568 8 > 232), <>. s06 367 

£o sPhaland tis: ee neweiclsiees 21,922 3,462 2,326 2,440 1,916 || 12,641 662 1,892 1,974)... 2,174 

E £ Malayan Union-+++.++.+- 5,652 554 433 429 375 38,986 3,823 4,305 5,564 4,974 
= 2 Singapore -sseceseseeess 22,396 2,585 1,826 1,753 3,338 10,933 |. 1,458 1,774 1,696 | . 

73 1) Philippines .+--ssseee- 19,981 2,220 2,002 3,127 42,033 3,249 3,955 3,898 4,221 

- British Borneo +++++e+e++ 266 40 15 38 23 10,997 1,354 1,213 1,333 1,070 

x 0 Peindonesiatess emsicisete scons 27,282 2,229 1,297| 4 850 1,501 32,035 2,388 2,504| 4 2,819 2,036 

e, £ urna gehiaccesckGs,s es sles 13,057 | 4 2,595 2,587 2,717 1,957 15,254 1,752 2,761 869 469 

. Taclatstees se ceeeics sa. SiMe eTI90T. | =* ay205 3,072 4,640 2,806 37,229 4,547 3,527 3,161 3,464 

- £ Pakistan «++s.eseeseecees 6,263 421 422 345 413 18,224 2,568 1,844 1,178 S60 

se £ Gaylonteescnccacseccnse 8,733 855 446 418 797 1,172 269 296 202 pied 

- .$ Satine PRUs ake <ioees cece 6,877 1,145 1,024 1,058 464 6,142 1,043 735 732 - 886 

+ £ TeGbec Jaane >> caaaaee 7,218 945 494 770 526 4,502 694 717 1,114 624 

| £ Didenc whet aac tetie sas 2,888 498 449 503 433 1,216 214 193 315 2u8 

4 $ eadiArabine. sa sohat css ¢ 2,932 241 318 | 4 195 159 49,784 6,017 6,750 7,002 7,149 

f £ FSG wit ttads. © ieisnwisseiee.e is 601s 2,876 551 241 875 175 14,609 2,857 3,587 2,141 2,399 

0 SPrurkcoy meets cieieisisn said viet i “3 % 51 34 ee 3 163 8 257 

£ RD wei eMitese ie os 8 9 6 148 132 = = See me 

= 4S ee ee 1,893 118 31 292 193 1,054 — 80 106 436 

$ Rebanion © csaxwcuisceccce 857 152 98 234 124 404 = 0 42 113 

Europe Total -++++-++s+e 90,135} 412,344) 4 8,657 “ 9,091 8,793 83,334 13,320 14,825 17,134 12,186 

£o reettoneiitc ncn <sitstantes.< 5,880 1,332 605 677 764 2,508 659 653 502 433 

fo entark casei swisiatsiaiee-e 3,637 1,486 238 1,542 303 1,013 231 149 142 182 

£ Wnited acinedomssnn sh's.< 22,749 2,852| 4 2,698 1,766 1,778 23,969 3,387 3,875 4,280 3,514 

0 Netherlantistt scecavessed 9,646 711 758 822 900 4,361 757|  . 607 683 407 

Belgium & Luxembur, 7 3 

$ Boone Union goed 5,141 419 382 523 414 4,180 1,572 1,708 1,280 1,213 

fA TOS ee canoe 5,056 980 504 545 848 7,774 1,147 1,280 1,075 504 

£4 tent G@etinue ets. ce 13,106 3,334 1,482 1,456| . 1,392 20,221 4,455 5,119 6,745 3,978 

ry Raper Gerhiiny recive ese 1,568 — 0 70 88 ’ 2,858 12 11 445 16 

$ Switzerland -+++++++++-. 3,566 334 340 299 316 5,043 526 712 919 684 

$ Spain, -asasscccsassevere 4,974 85 214 253 168 5,456 20 59 233 79 

a8 Ea Secesungonueeoace 6,005 265 167 3896 345 3,513 244 246 296 345 

£4 Norwas teens vse coe OE 527 47 40 51 69 147 83 1 145 15 

oO Binland Geek se = veneer ses .< 595 52 42 en 47 33 557 17 11 66 562 

£5 [Atistiiamielass ca secicleisis ae 6 1,653 148 95 147 131 347 45 68 193 56 

i seeees| 234,301] 423,059 | 420,669] 419,259 21,130 516,063 | 461,181 |. 65,226 75,712 67,321 

$ sere a = ape Rie 24,885 | 4 1,968 1,827 1,818 1,992 51,885 3,801 | _. 4,003 5,272 5,162 

$ TSA tee eececcnccc|aet95,590,| 41'7;2075|" 416,261) -.4I16 208 17,540 383,254 | 453,649 56,893 64,649 56,178 

$ Mexicouiiess. somescaes « 2,548 134 268 186 159 46,119 2,582 1,405 1,995 903 

$ WGuitba | snes < be ain eine olds ars 1,366 94 139 188 191 22,138 628 957| 4 3,204 2,748 

$ Panama tedes-sactish accid 1,594 1,996 1,396 138 195 92 254 1,272 7 2 

$ (Bolom biates ««aisceiie'ss 16 2,662 154 100 66 66 608 52 19 46 4 

$ Ecuador «ecsecsosssceece 438 55 31 28 46 99 5.) 16 4 43 

i Feo 48,273 | 4 3,448 2,263 2,226 2,012 45,960 5,515 3,712 4,330 1,977 

nn he: es'o10| «397 "322 287 288. Sees ye dee POD: etsmay O89 oy 

0 Bias lisbdscss neseee sce ce 16,256 | 1,603 | 588 733 556 || 18,075 2,228 1,405 1,649 744 

eo Argentina +++sseseresess 14,016 | 210 185 168 172 | 12,63 902 396 162 172 

8 Ghile) spe s eeis'eis Ahaeoer 2,682 138 303 168 176 1,698 605 591 286 132 

i esssocecees ction 141.300 18,406) 415,514 #18,555 10,866 36,520 3,575 4,240 3,216 4,836 

0 ate peek Se 3,741 526 "561| 4“ 595 776 || 15,505 1,686 1,830 793 1,517 

£ Nigeria & Ghanaee+ss«--| 26,621 1,604 1,745 1,715 2,145 |) 224 27 37 33 79 

$ i erigterecrme st nagiseae oc 81,233 12,594 9,532 12,347 | 3,871 || 484 7 325 6 1 

$ Belcian! onto scene «eo si 1,261 170 151 125 157 || 58 19 48 42 24 

£ British East Africa++-+-- 6,017 732 750 850 1,029 | 5,630 482 507 579 910 

£ UnicnteiSouthiAtrical-: 12,465 1,474 1,344 1,478 1,638 9,492 868 1,038 1,279 1,756 

Australia’ @ Oceania Totals « 18,227 1,405 1,551 1,613 1,551 103,542 15,076 21,552 | 417,070 13,447 

£ TGR SR Ge HOOD OGOCOICE 11,114 766 964 1,103 1,067 89,436 13,067 18,958 14,214 9,379 

£ ince Zealandcccteecmnes 2,138 112 163; 4 185 160 || 3,387 498 754 1,387 2,128 

$ Hawaii -orceceesceeeees| 2,499 164 172 a 248 129 || 381 56 274 292 190 

0 New Caledonia+++++++e+> 387 19 59 5 41 || 6,137 1,128 867 908| 1,124 

0 French Oceania +++++e++ 45 3 2 2 1 | 1,523 218 279 91 236 

$ Guam eeceete we vcGiesents 525 57 51 2 40 | 584 79 285 21 138 

Source: Finance Ministry. 4 Revised. 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $, dollar area; £, sterling area, $4 stands for Specified Area A and B. 


. al Food Poe eesoesereseneeseesoseeeoeseee 


as 


Fish & Shellfish ccccccccccccccccecse 
y ‘Canned, Bottled Fish «+sscesscecces 
Cereals eee eeeeeeesesoseseorenesecas 
a Fruit & Vegetables arc cccncccceccccce 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations +++eesseee 
F Tea ODOR ODDO ODOC ORDO OO CON COMBO DIO 
Beverage & Tobacco «+++ 
Beverages eeeeceeceses 


Tobacco Peccccccccnccccccccscccccoce| 
. | 


Raw Materials eee esercsceseeseceseeece 
Lumber See eeee reserves eseeoseesesesee 
Textile, Fibre ee ccceccece cc ecciseciei.s 

Raw Silk -+scccccccccccccscccsces 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products-++++++> 
Animal & Vegetable Materials -------- 


Coal & Petroleum «+ -cscsccescsscccnce 


Animal & Vegetable Oils --+--+++eeeee- 
Animal] Oil --ecccocvccccscccsrecces 
Cod-liver Oil-++++sssceecesccccccce 
‘Vegetable Oil ceccccccccsccccccccees 


Chemicals, Drugs++++++esseeeesseeeeees 
Pharmaceuticals ++-+++++++sseeeeeeee 
Chemical Fertilizers ++++e+eseseseoees 


Manufactured Products by Materials ---- 
Rubber Goods ecessecsceccecccccsccs 

‘ Tyres & Inner Tubes «eee ccscsccccsee 
Wood & Cork Products +++++++seees 
Paper & Related Products+--++-++++-- 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics seeessoseeee| 
Woollen Yarn «esseccccseesesecece 
Cotton Yarn «erccssrsevcccesseccece 
Rayon Yarn o-cccceccccscccsivccce 
“Spun Rayon Yarn ceresececcsccece 
Cotton Fabrics o0-.ccccccrccccoccce 
Silk UR abrics, ™ sitesi else ccieicc.clele scsoieie' 
Woollen Fabrics «+«+cccccccses evcce 
Artificial Fibre Fabrics -.-+++++s+-- 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products -++++- 
Cement Cec cccccccccccccccccecccce 
Glass Products «+sescseescccsccsees 
ChinawWare 0< 0c000s 0s cvewescciccces 
Precious Metals & Gems +++<++sscees 
Pearls occesccesiccsecerccccesuscente 
Base Metals coscscccrctccccccccasvve 
Tronude iSteeliisiocisie'sie/cts\c.o\cicisiaraeiatere sie 
Steel Bars & Shapes -++e+seeeees 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized) ««.-.- 
Copperssscsesscccecvccesecscsscees 
Nickel ecccccccccssccccccvessscccce 
Aluminiumiie.s+.cc0 csc cccaccaclvecene 

Metal Products-+.sccsccccccccccveces 


Machinery & Transportation Equipment - - 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) -- 
Metal Processing Machines -+--++++ 
Textile Machines & Parts:+++++++ss 
Sewing Machines & Parts -+++eseree 
Electric Machines «+-e+ecsccecsccees 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators:> 
Electrie’ Bulbs ciscdecccescccdecccce 
Transportation Equipment «----+++.... 
Railway Rolling Stock .+.......... 
Buses, ;Trucks eecccccscccsesscccces 
Bicycles & Parts ooveccseccccudcces 
SIDS oivie'1e's)s/osiein sinioioisioicleiele aveleeetee 


Miscellaneous secccesccccccccccccctece 
GBMETA. ele 0.d'0:0:0iécicg ee ese siecle be tek e 
FEOYS, 09 ccccscccacccviavccecscces ssc 

Livestock, Pets etc, scerscccssscccctce 

Re-export Goods eesesecsccccscccsecece 


Total Exports sesccccccccccvccescccecs 


m.t. 


1,000 Ibs. 


m.t. 


m.t. 


1,000 Ibs. 


” 
” 


” 
1,000 sq. yds, 


” 
0 
” 


Note: Figures of group total include others than represented, Figures for value are rounded under one thousand, 


108,359} 
127,118) 


"22,579 


546,344 
68,821 
9,957 


919,490 


“17,230 
113,859 


AIG 
27,294 
18,591 
25,526 

1,262,049 
47,884 
22,328 

1,165,827 


2,111,670 


395,857 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 


48,427 
32,181 


174,095 
41,945 
981 
13,208 
14,231 
18,293 
2,327 
2,079 
113,857 
10,307 
2,900 
3,401 
93,590 


111,221 
3,041 
19,951 
147 
2,946 


900,229 


63,797) 


— -~§,194 


1,642 


123,792 
112,240 


237,280 


—_— 


21,573) 


8,614 


2,170 
13,152| 
1,144 
4,077 


2,232 
3,050 


4,974 
2,870 


i] 
= 
two 


Sela eet, 


25,012 254 
== 6,842 

| 842 

505 707 

4 188 

86 4,801 


No 
fe) | a 
als 


_ 
o 
cn 

[S| 


—| 75,529 


8,886 


a 409 
99,206, 2,078 —— 
—| 39,769 
— 711 
1,526 564 
—| 23035 7} 
8,116 815 
— 23,661 
758 595 
1,806 504 
2,228 409 
1,912 327 
133,999) 10,163 
5,287 950 
2,505 1,361 


107,017 6,787 


6,414. 


| 3,555 
195,025 1,289 
= 452 

=| 1,440 

= 766 
1,525 420 
55,810 4,979 
3,702 169 
16,352 1,307 
414 153 
223 552 
262 83 


1,786 


—| 12,679 
--| 3,576 
—: 185 
_ 771 
—| 13287 
=| 2264 


357 


11,232 
338 


eos. 


4 
204 


t is 


39. Imports by Major Articles 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE 555 


* 


(In million yen) 


: 1956 1957 
Articles Total March April if May June 
Volume Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value 
ERGO) (s:sinsievinnctnisagiie’ sivecie event cee —| 197,571 13,329 155,891 
F 3 ae 329 — 7 =— —| 20,181 
aor ico, aha & barley, etc.) ++ 4,399,730| 182,914] 197,254] 6,018| 387,668} 12,736| 407,551 411,929 11,793 
egetables PSI eee 9.3.2. 96,575 5,685 20,872 1,038} 312,796 701 17,412 15,187 900 
Suger & Suger Preparations +++++.+. 1,263,730}. 48,220) 111,152 4,174, 90,757) 3,657 140,344 115,518 5,711 
Coffee seereeeeeceeencsesesesereres 11,125) 2,412). «1,272 282 971 208] 1.250 "336,177 
Beverage & Tobacco «sssescceseceess al 3,417 pe ATA ag 177 ees po 57 
Tobacco seecececcsccccccvcesceccces =a 3,052 =) 443 — 139 ae eal wets 
} aes Materials Se eeeesesesesececsseese — 615,744 oa 74,427 meu 77,996 2 = 65,235 
ad art SSisivie sicisinisininnin rie sisters 76,429) 10,995 6,992 927 4,123 608 7,756 5,926 877 
re ue eee ee 56,770 6,748 5,666 585 2,758 347 6,236) 4,417| 509 
oon ree 9,284 2,872 826 255 558 166 975) 820 254 
Z i Settee ee eeeeeeeeeeceeeees 1,039,351, 48,162} 109,48C) 5,149| 94,457; 4,460| 113,467 93,959| 4,277 
: Feet SOU UO GOD GSoC om noo ononnn 8,848} 780,551 695 5o 1,129 118 556 "1,438 143 
3 PTA seevevereccvavecceescccses 40,717 3,047 Z 1,752 125 4,444 309 5,557 : 3,480 247 
es ke tte ee cece ee eeeeeeeenes 717,081, 80,473, 75,384 3,278| 6),916| 2,667| 84,943 73,867, 3,149 
e: ee reas ere erie 139,054) 31,883, 16,359 3,611) 14,849| 3,291| 17,808 13,174| 2,926 
7 tude Rubber s++sersserereeeees 106,881)  26,457| 12,668] 3,045) 11,541; 2,652| 13,255 10,354 2,403 
4 nai Be eee eas esse. ages 10,077 2,017 1,065 224 1,341 264 1,032 949) 193 
7 ynthetic Rubbers+esesereseseees 10,764 3,100 993 306 1,263 344) 1,769) L117 . 810 
fe Lumber & Cork cserccecercvevccce ue 30,085 _s 2,383 = 2,612 pes = 3,078 
3 Lumber sssseececsecererssevenes 2,586,015,  29,189/ 194,570 2,277 222,682| 2,524) 241,174 280,519| 3,012 
3 Cork eresereccscccccccscseseces 9,180 830 800 100 951 78 386) TE AO = are 
Pulp & Scrap Papers «eeveseseecees = 11,295 — 1,326 — 1,152 — — 1,455 
Fibres & Textiles -++eceeesseseeees 2,061,544) 277,859| 225,480] 32,996] 208,523| 34,410) 195,475 158,690] 22,250 
Wool ererecececsvececevececenss 324,204, 98,119] 40,710| 14,344; 46,314) 17,069| 40,091 23,017; 8,594 
Cottonsseevsereeesererecerereres 1,496,116 172,940) 156,490 17,181 143,899] 16,311 133,065 109,334) 12,591 
> — Cotton, Ginned ++ +reserererenes 1,325,182| 162,515) 140,396] 16,316] 130,646) 15,503| 11,475 98,906, 11,962 
Cotton Linter <sesesins een vnees 45,890/ 1,087 8,474 210 5,294 152} 11,081 3,522 97 
Waste Cotton: ee eevecesssececes 125,043 9,338 7,620 655 7,959 655 7,231 6,906 532 
Hard & Bast Fibres +essseereees 218,895}  9,061| 26,445 1,198 15,267 714; 20,211 18,728 797 
, Jute ssssererecesceecerseevcece 77,286 2,536] 10,678 408 3,103 123 7,410) 6,766 269 
. Sisal Hemp ++ereeeseveseseees 36,913 1,286, 3,798 125] 3,782 118) 4,757 5,172 158 
Manila Hemp «eceeesseseeeees 69,503 3,513 8,792 517 5,847 352 4,609 3,548 197 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals. + = 34,458 —_ 3,743 — 3,986 —_ — 4,013 
Fertilizers sesrecceesesccessceses 1,700,262, 15,244) 129,989] 1,377| 169,196 1,635| 169,318) 153,355 1,487 
Salt seereeseesececereserereeeres 2,303,800 10,783| 11,121) + 1,221| 217,402) 1,214, 226,447 174,499 877 
Asbestos +++sereresseeseesenenes 33,388, 2,346, 2.376 {a7 2.277 174, 1,980 5,810 400 
Magnesite sccocsescescescvacerss 93,615, 1,673, 11,272 235, 8,854 214) ~ 13,043 19,040 482 
Metal Ores & Matal Scrap ++eeeee. 12,196,121) 164,379] 1,227,026| 23,758) 1,402,758) 26,921| 1,222,429 1,400,100] 25,788 
Tron Oreveervererecevessseseceres 7,869,496) 52,747| 646,252 5,215) 767,224 5,872) 820,034 787,709 6,247 
ES APAITON + Adee cise adie s.ses drulstes 2,583,542,  66,027| 328,552| 10,700/ 419,197| 13,853| 385,760 376,781| 11,727 
Non-ferrous Metals ++++er+eeresee 1,679,421} 27,820, 289,704/ 4,445 204,099] 4,044) 219,287 222,357, 4,504 
Nickel ++evercsererecerececcees 655,142 6,135; 103,850 1,134 82,533 916 86,430 97,470 1,127 
Aluminium: sercseersescesceves 403,907 2,195 49,280 258 45,548 325 62,223 31,478 188 
Manganese «+eersereverecsveves 206,574 3,307 22,190 442 25,786 533 15,430 24,579 469 
Animal Materials «seceeserescrecsens — 2,902 — 215 _ 249 — — 183 
Vegetable Materialses+sssessceveees — 3,724 _— 320 = 298 _ = 387 
Coal & Petroleum -secsscoesccesesee —| 148,553 —| 21,145 —| 22,518 — —| 21,859 
SSR OES ow oe Ee ie ae 3,821,168 32,622| 398,24e/ 3,873, 4380,217/ 4,289| 572,078 586,721} 5,915 
Anthracite seecesesescceevccseres 464,493 8,577, 71,274 551) 57,692 479, 79,841 70,618 630 
Bituminous (for coking)+++++++s+s 2,963,036 26,314) 284,946 2,021; 276,698 2,909) 397,059 386,522 4,248 
PpITOleUId cess ese eocce give csi sins 15,130,332, 112,824) 1,764,447| 16,919| 1,941,548) 17,947 2,048,990 1,576,321/ 15,424 
Crude & Unrefined oeesesereeeees /11,586,911| 80,564; 1,299,486, 11,£38| 1,487,498, 12,563] 1,415,138 1,017,835 9,402 
CELE Oe ac EO aa Re 152,782 2,652 1,521 32} 24,924 515 8,748 7,346 145 
KGOMGSTT as AEs oo Me es cee 106,761 1,113] 13,528 163} 6,134 76 19,698 3,187 38 
Plenva Oils ewe ve cowie o iveine ce 3,164,794 25,181 434,999| 4,770| 415,840, 4,557| 584,939 518,213) 5,192 
Lubricants (excl, grease’ «+ersses 52,789 2,597 5,515 295) 3,156 184 10,592 15,128 456 
a ag es ea 220,494, 2,489| 11,323 183, 9,490 110| 44,951 18,633 244 
Animal & Vegetable Oils everereresee —| 12,115 — 1,117 ml 1,687 = = 1,221 
Aninal Fats & Oils«essceesseceseee 105,957 8,046 8,372 664 16,961 1,276 11,678 11,165 867 
Vegetable Oils eorseccecccrccecesee 34,023 3,732 3,523 408 3,185 376) 2,617 3,190 334 
Chemicals, Drugse++sseesesceesececes — 58,789 — 6,252 — 6,518 = <4 5,145 
Manufactured Products by Materials «+ —| 56,040 —| 15,203) —| 17,948 — —| 18,540 
Hides, Leathers & Furs+++++seserss — 1,343 — $8 — 87 = | 294 
Rubber Goods **eseccscccvcccvecse — 499 = 43 aa 44 = ae 27 
Paper & Related Products+++++++++e) 1,308 314 og 41 228 51 1,904 601 59 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics «+++eseses =| 4,591 _— 766 _— 505 —_ — 608 
ECU Cais Moet ie onde ddoe eases. 597,073,  42,481| 184,044] 13,376 243,061) 16,597, 255,670 318,742) 16,841 
eon ACES onan von dios oassaeietndl 532,497, 21,904) 165,275| 8,817 224,202] 11,685 237,494 308,036, 14,216 
Non-ferrous Metals ++++++esseeees 64,576 20,577, 18,769| 4,559 18,859) 4,822, 18,176 10,706, 2,625 
| 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment _ 58,021 _ 8,194) _— 9,171) = e 7,918 
Machinery (excl. electric machines). -| —| 38,799 _ 6,193, —| 5,608) = —| 61363 
Electric Machines ++esccccevevcees = 8,149 — 689 — 531) = =4 630 
Transportation Equipments ++++++s. saa 11,073 — 1,312) — 3,032) — = 925 
i} 
Miscellaneous eeeceessecesccsvevcces —_ 11,517 — 1,167) _ 1,195) — — 1,196 
Livestock, Pets etc,++ssecerereeevscce = 814 — 15 _ 15 = Fel 7 
Re-imports «sercecsevscccesecvcesesese —| 123) —_— 140 a 92 — 3) 76 
Total Imports +++eeeeesveseeeeeeeees, — 1,162,704 —| 141,463) —| 155,891 —| 162,975 —| 141,435 


Note: 
Source : 


Figures of group total include other items not represented above. 
Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 


Figures for value under one thousand are rounded. 


Het 
( “lion yen 


we: Mining 


- 


Mitsubishi Metal Mining-----+| 2,730 18 | : : ) 
Nihon Mining++++++eeereeeeee 5,670 16 84} 73 76 Showa Oil Irs 
Sumitomo Metal Mining ------ 2,145 18 92) 80 84 Maruzen Oil +++++ 
Mitsui Metal Mining eeeeeces 2, 400 . 18 104 | 92 105 ] Mitsubishi Oil cscee 
Mitsui Mining>eereeeeeesoceee 8, 7000 | >> 10)|ieeee 20) 81 | 89 || Toa Nenryo Kogyo +++seesee+ 
Mitsubishi Minings+++++++++++] 2 7 00 | 12 103 89 103 Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. sees 
Sumitomo Coal Mining ++++++| ° 2. ,400 |. 12 74 65 74 
Kosabawe Mining Sie ore ee 2,100 12 114 97 113 Rubber, Glass & Ceramics. 
Ube) Industries |ess+se-¢e00s0),. 6,000 20} 125; 106| 133 oe Rubberes+s+eeeseee 
Teikoku Oil cscveccveceveces 2,000 12 149 135 135. Asal 1s Glass seicisieininieisiesisieisieeis 
 Dowa Mining +++++-++eeseeeee-| © 2,500 20} 122 104 135 Nippon Sheet Glass +++++++e+s 
ji ‘i i Nee oe Pee 
Foodstuffs ; “| Iwaki IMENT eseeccscesecssee 
“Nippon Sultan, «-seeerse+--s+] g.so0|.” a5] oa | 8s] asl] Quade Cement sare ssaenenns 
Dibpon Pow Mills seveaes ss [eee B64 LZ te gOS | pekOO.l! ELT Rea Pe ew iotteteh deacrcecsees 
ee Bee mt seeceees 1,000 16 128 oe 125 PP 
A PPOnN year PT Ree iae 720 25{ 150 4| 154 6 
Taito+s++ssseeseevevereteees 300 45| 290| 263] 310 Se Sia 8 a tacr eaien Oh 
(Mein Sages Mig, -<-aieg) si 600 BOL * 157 |igea el | bee | aelithrda &-Stecliaas-ha-20' 4 
Toyo Sugareseesessccsecccoce 366 30 170 150 165 os me = ence 
Jagan Beet Sage Midas 28* Hey ai 678 hss Ye 20)| 4S] wollte! (Bde Ni pon Kea Mes Eon SRS 
Morinaga Confectionery ++++++ 750 20 168 141 abe Sait Metal Ind, «+++. 
Meiji Confectionery +++++++++ 840 20 145 125 134 Kob ‘Sal ‘3 rs mdes he 
Nippon Breweries +++++++++++ 1,825 18 145 129 145 wate ae apes ee pa a Ses aan 
Asahi Breweries+++++++++seee 1,825 18 160 145 155 Cay ONODE ride i : : 440 
Kirin Brewery+:++++eesssoeeseee 1,845 20 207 178 204 Japan Light Metal eececsesence 2,995 15 167 | +149 
oe ees eee cern eecesecre 3,927 20 82 78 76 Toyo Seikan cesccccccccccene i > 1,130 | 1,090 
apan Distilling -++++sse+e++s+| § 4455 25 5A al 51 Meachintey . ses 
Honen Oil Mills ++++++ 1000 Life AST hig 128 GLSCR sc pmeauee aac. eee: oe act s0naieta 
Nissin Oil Mills eeccccecseee 750 |. 20 112 102 116 Ni Seik i ' = 
Noda Soy Sauce+++++eseeeeees 800 25} 236 207 23) Tove Betas 4 TOS eH m ps ae ee 
Ajinomoto nlessie.e s-svels s aeis's'*:*'8301) 2,296 ; 25 . 225 199 223 Koyo Siethorsat’ se sae ene iaasn A 95 77 4 
Nippon Cold Storage -++<:+++- 2,000 16 102 93 100 vated 
Textiles ‘ ; sect ea Reding, 99 89 
Toyo Spinning Ecce aiscca oS Or 0: 
See 6,450 24 198 174 191 Tokyo Shibaura Electric «++s+e 9,588 15 90 79 93 
Der'Aippos Suiming Sissiics| $288] 18] 2] ML] He] aiusbinhi Electro we--ssss--] 00 33] e1| 3) at 
pene 2 ‘uji Electric  malale sees gic ais 3,60 ; 
i pomp l a 3,000 18 ae ~ ae Fimekaye Slant ae aeettec 3,000 = 2 = 6 
Eo) eras Set alae 560 32 Ni 1G) lalsiaieleicielele'a sie’ 
seta etnies r'5"** "tae 2.600 oe heda0 | Sais) Litzipes iteeeees en 4,000 15} 137] 110] 101 
itto Spinning s+rrerereerees 1,700 15 82 15 79 Transportation Equi t 
Olgas hens Sg ening yer * +949) \9.000 10|. 51] . 45| 48] Miteubishi Shipbuilding & 
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Notes: 


(A) 500 yen shares, 


(B) 100 yen shares, others 50 yen. 
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ESTABLISHED; 1897 : SUGAR, YEAST, 


ALCOHOL, AND DAI-NIPPON » 


WAREHOUSE SEITO 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK iro. | | DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MFG.CO,ITD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO PRESIDENT : KATSUHIKO.FUJIYAMA 
120 BRANCHES TH"OUGHOUT JAPAN 4~1 Marunouchi Tokyo 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: NEW YORK, LONDON, Tel (27) 0100~0109 
TAIPEI i 
Cable Address: SUGAR TOKYO 
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Us 


Butanol, Acetone, Alcohols, 


Plasticizers, Acetic Esters, Streptomycin, 
Distilled Spirits, Ete. 
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President - - - Benzaburo Kato 


Bird’s Eye View of Hofu Factory 


Head Office: 

Daiichi Seimei Bldzg., 

9 1-chome, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: (28) 1511 (10) 
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Factories: Hofu, Sakai, Fuji, Morioka, 
Nishinomiya, Setaka, Tokyo, 
Tochigi, Tsuchiura 


KOGYO KK. 
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FIRE «+ -+ 0-22 co er ce oo 2+ + oe o> « MARINE 
TRANSIT «> +: -: 2 2 ee to +s ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE -: -- +: -- -s 0 8 -- FOREST 
BURGLARY -- ae Oe ae + ++ ++ LIABILITY 


HEAD OFFICE: 2, 1-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Always Your Bank!! 


SUMITOMO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
137 Branches in Key Cities 
throughout Japan 


Affiliated Bank Overseas Offices 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (California)- 
Head Office: San Francisco 
Branches: Los Angeles 
Sacramento 


New York Agency 
London Branch 
Karachi Representative Office 
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: Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tels 27-2551, 2561, 2571 Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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EGURITIES GO, LTD. 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


Free information available 


HEAD OFFICE : 
Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo 

Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 
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Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL  ¥10,000,000,000 HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH 100 BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) % 4,400,000,000 AND A REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


Founded in 1880 


Trade promotion is our specialty 


ad 


Japan’s largest commercial bank 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 branches throughout Japan 


Overseas 


London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2 

New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calcutta Representative Office: Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne 
Road, Calcutta-1 


